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HE death of Dr. Stresemann this week is a 
European misfortune. But it was not alto- 
gether unexpected. He has been ill for some 

years, and has long been advised by his doctors that his 
only hope of living beyond middle-age was to give up 
public work and nurse himself. He chose, however, the 
better part, and has died in his harness. He was a 
truly remarkable man, by far the ablest statesman who 
has appeared since the war not only in Germany but in 
all Europe. The tale of his achievements is long. He 
came into effective power in Germany about six or 
seven years ago—in his early forties—and since then 
he has always been the strongest and ablest of all advo- 
cates of European peace. He was a monarchist and a 
nationalist, but he had clear eyes which saw that con- 
ciliation was the only practical path towards the 
regeneration of his own country. He saw as a Bismarck 
might have seen, though he was not at all a Bismarck. 
He saw that the ambitions of German Nationalism 
could be better and more easily fulfilled by an intelligent 
pacifism than by any impotent waving of fists—though 
of course he was not really a pacifist. He got the French 
out of the Ruhr, he was the man whose personal strength 
enabled Dr. Schacht to re-establish the German currency, 
he conceived and carried through the Locarno agreement 
(for which our Sir Austen got a Garter), he brought 
Germany into the League, he signed the Kellogg Pact, 
he was responsible for the German acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan, and only a few weeks ago he made the 
final arrangements for the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
He has died all too soon, but not before he had done the 
greatest part of his work for Germany and for Europe. 
He has not left very much for his successors to do. 
We can spare him better now than we could have even 


a few months ago. The German Reich has had two 


great statesmen—Bismarck and Stresemann. 
* * * 


The resignation of Mahmoud Pasha was presumably 
the only practicable way out of the crisis in Egypt. 
It is, of course, on the face of it a triumph for the 
Wafdists, who have refused not only to have any 
truck with the Dictator, but to show their hand on 
the subject of the Treaty proposals so long as he 
remained in office. The question now is whether they 
will change their attitude. Their arch-enemy is gone, 
and they will have in his place a neutral Government 
under Adly Pasha to see the elections through. In the 
circumstances, they can hardly have much fear of 
losing anything by expressing a general approval of 
the Treaty terms before the polls—especially if their 
hold on the country is so firm as they say it is, and 
as we believe it to be. But, even if they persist in 
keeping their mouths shut until the new Parliament 
meets, we are still hopeful of a happy conclusion. 
Prominent Wafdists have in private expressed favour- 
able views on the Treaty, and it can hardly be doubted 
that Nahas Pasha himself has given some assurances 
on this point to Sir Percy Loraine at the Residency. 
In any case they realise the risks involved in rejecting 
an olive branch from Mr. Henderson. The odds are, 
we think, that before many months are past, the 
Parliament and people of Egypt will, after some 
wrangling over details, have accepted the British offer. 

* * % 


The Foreign Secretary’s review of his four months’ 
work won him a well-merited ovation at the Brighton 
Conference, and he has the rare satisfaction of knowing 
that not merely the Labour Party, but the country as 
a whole, is pleased with him. On one point alone—the 
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negotiations with Soviet Russia—is any serous criticism 
heard, and this criticism seems to have but little 
substance in it. Mr. Henderson, we are told by the 
Die-hard Tories, has basely capitulated to the Bolsheviks, 
and the old Red bogey is flaunted again from St. John’s 
Wood to Balham. What, in fact, Mr. Henderson has 
done is to agree with M. Dovgalevsky on the mutual 
appointment of ambassadors de facto, and the subsequent 
negotiation, by the regular diplomatic procedure, of a 
settlement of outstanding questions. That the am- 
bassadors are to precede the settlement and not, as was 
previously understood, to follow it, will do nobody any 
harm, and if the British Government has changed its 
mind on this point, it seems to us to have acted quite 
sensibly. What we want is a settlement, not blather 
and deadlock on points of punctilio. The whole matter 
in any case will come before Parliament next month 
for its approval. That Parliament will approve there 
can be little doubt; the Liberals are with the Labour 
Party on the Russian question, and we do not expect that 
the Conservatives will show a united front against a 
reasonable agreement. The “ safeguards against propa- 
ganda,” for what they may be worth, have been secured, 
and there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
Mr. Henderson means to pledge the credit of the State 
to Moscow. There will be some composition of the 
Russian debt to British nationals, and Russia will get 
money—in the ordinary way of business, through the 
City. Inthe meantime, the formalities of exchanging 
ambassadors will be proceeded with. We hope that our 
Government will resist the temptation to make a fancy 
appointment, and will fix its choice on the man who, 
as head of the Trade Delegation in Moscow in the past, 
proved his capacity and was well liked by the Russians. 


* * * 


Mr. Gandhi, on the eve of his sixtieth birthday, has 
declined the chairmanship of the Indian National 
Congress, which meets in Lahore at the end of December. 
Great pressure was brought to bear upon the Mahatma, 
especially by the Pundits Nehru and Malaviya, the two 
most prominent elders of the Congress, but it was of no 
avail. Mr. Gandhi declared that he could not modify 
his decision: his hands were too weak to control the 
Congress. This is the common-sense view of the matter, 
The Mahatma is aware that his own day as a political 
leader is over, and that, with the closing of the Simon 
Commission and the approaching announcement by the 
Government as to the procedure to be adopted after the 
report, the Swaraj parties will find themselves in a 
position that will make a new policy and method in- 
evitable. The unfortunate thing about Mr. Gandhi’s 
decision to stand down is that it involves his giving 
support to Jawarharlal Nehru, the extremist son of the 
elder Pundit who leads the Swarajists in the Legislative 
Assembly. The younger Nehru is now nominated to 
the chair of the National Congress. He is a leader of the 
party that is demanding complete independence, and in 
India it is understood that he exerts a strong influence 
upon his father, who does not, however, agree with his 
main tenet. There have been statements in certain 
London newspapers this week suggesting that the Cabinet 
contemplates offering India “full Dominion status.” 


rs 


It is unfortunate that such nonsensical suggestions should 
be given publicity; they can only serve to arouse in 
India hopes which are doomed to failure. No responsible 
British statesman of any party has ever spoken of 
Dominion status for India—which would naturally 
involve as a preliminary the withdrawal of the British 
army. And even if the Cabinet were seriously to 
consider such a proposal—which it certainly will not— 
it would not have the slightest chance of carrying it 
through the House of Commons. Why, then, lend the 
support of great headlines to such palpable inanities ? 


* * * 


“* Rank and file’ opinion has been a good deal more 
active than most people expected at the Labour Party 
Conference this week. The delegates at Brighton have 
shown no desire to attack the Government in general: 
indeed, they have given every indication of hearty 
approval of its policy. But they have also been minded 
to show that they possess wills of their own, and are 
disinclined to let the weak spot in the Government go 
uncriticised on any general ground of party loyalty. 
That weak spot is, in common opinion, the Ministry of 
Labour, in which the change of Government seems so 
far to have produced little or no change of attitude or 
administrative method. How deep and widespread is 
the resentment in the country at the present policy of 
the Ministry, especially in connection with the 
“‘ genuinely seeking work ” provision of the unemploy- 
ment insurance regulations, was shown beyond possi- 
bility of mistake at Brighton. Despite an appeal by 
Mr. Lansbury, of all people, the Conference only rejected 
by a tiny majority, on a large vote, a resolution censuring 
the Ministry of Labour. The defenders of the Ministry 
did not deny the existence of the grievances alleged; 
but the official view is that these cannot be remedied 
by administrative action, and that fresh legislation will 
have to be passed. This, evidently, did not satisfy the 
Conference. Delegates were disposed to argue, not 
without warrant, that if the Conservatives could create 
grievances by administration, a Labour Minister ought 
to be able to do at least something towards remedying 
them by the same means. Miss Bondfield, in face of 
the Brighton vote, will probably discover that she can 
do something after all, whatever her advisers may have 


said. 
* * x 


The second instance of the Conference’s independence 
was the refusal to accept the enrolment of individual 
members in a special headquarters branch, designed 
for those whose circumstances make it difficult, or even 
dangerous, for them to join the Local Labour Party of 
the area in which they live. This proposal is, in itself, 
of very little importance; for the results desired could 
probably have been secured indirectly without much 
difficulty apart from any change in the constitution, 
and they are not likely in any event to be of much 
account. The Executive Committee, however, magnified 
the proposal into one of moment by giving it 4 
prominent place on the agenda; and it was much 


discussed in advance by the press as a supposed 
indication of an important change of tendency in the 
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party. This aroused a good many suspicions; and 
the molehill became a mountain. ‘Trade Unionists 
thought their status in the party was being under- 
mined—which, of course, in one sense was the object 
of the proposal; Local Labour Parties suspected the 
head office of trying to steal away their richer members ; 
and so on. In the circumstances, the Executive 
undoubtedly took the wise course in withdrawing the 
proposal for reconsideration, though whether it will 
think the matter worth bringing forward again next 
year remains to be seen. The significance of the incident 
lies solely in the opportunity which it gave to the 
delegates of asserting their independence; from a 
practical standpoint it does not matter a jot. 
* * * 


The Shearer investigation in Washington, after 
another week of mounting sensation, is suspended until 
after Mr. MacDonald’s departure from the city. 
Mr. Shearer has been subjected to cross-examination 
by the Senate Committee. As a result, what is certainly 
the major part of his enterprises, at Geneva and 
in Washington, has been laid bare, while the last day 
of Mr. Shearer’s own appearance in the witness chair 
ended in a piece of the wildest farce. .Great play was 
made of a certain “ British secret document,” said to 
be of momentous importance as revealing the vast and 
unscrupulous designs of the British Government upon 
the independence of the United States. Mr. Shearer 
asserted that it was in the form of a report sent to the 
Lloyd George Government in 1919 by Sir William 
Wiseman, then head of the British Secret Service in 
America, and it turns out that Mr. Shearer used it for 
the purpose of putting ginger into the anti-British 
members of the Senate during the debates on the 
Cruiser Bill. Sir William Wiseman, who is now a 
member of the New York banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co., promptly informed Senator Shortridge 
that it is “a clumsy and absurd forgery.” As a matter 
of fact, Sir William gives the document a dignity to 
which it has no claim. The thing is perfectly well-known 
in New York and in London. It is not a forgery at all, 
but a jeu d’esprit, written ten years ago as a satire 
upon the Northcliffe and other forms of British propa- 
ganda during the war, and chiefly amusing because of 
its use of dozens of familiar names. There was no 
mystery about its authorship and character; but the 
pamphlet was treated gravely by such papers as the 
Gaelic-American, and it played its part in the poisoning 
of Irish and German feeling. 

* * * 


The appointment of Herr Schober, the Viennese 
Police President, as Chancellor has, as we anticipated, 
had a tranquillising effect in Austria. The fateful 
Sunday of September 29th passed off without any 
untoward incident, and, although the struggle for 
constitutional reform has still to be fought out, there is 
now no fear of immediate trouble. Indeed, if the new 
Chancellor’s declaration of policy is any criterion of 
his intentions, there is no reason why Austria should 
not be able to find a peaceful way out of all her 
difficulties. Herr Schober, it is true, has put consti- 
tutional reform in the foreground of his programme, 
but, provided that he confines his reforms to an 
amelioration of the existing constitution and does not 
attempt to impose a Fascist structure on Austria, there 
ls reasonable ground for hoping that the Social- 
Democrats will be prepared to meet him half-way. 
With regard to the Fascist Heimwehr the new Chancellor 
declares that he intends to bring it within legal limits 
and give legal fulfilment to such of its demands as are 
justified. This may mean much or almost nothing. 


Undoubtedly, Herr Schober’s sympathies are with the 
more moderate elements in the Heimwehr, which contains 
all sorts and conditions of malcontents and is very far 
from being a homogeneous political entity. If he can 
satisfy the requirements of the moderates, he may be 
able to draw the sting of the adventurers like Major 
Pabst. It is satisfactory to see that the question of 
the foreign loan has been given great prominence in 
the new Government’s declaration. Herr Schober knows, 
and Austria knows, that internal political tranquillity 


is an essential condition for the floating of any foreign 
loan. 
* * * 


Lord Wolmer, who was Assistant Postmaster-General 
in Mr. Baldwin’s Government, has published in the 
Times this week a series of articles denouncing up hill 
and down dale the working of his old department. 
The Post Office, he says, is quite ludicrously inefficient 
in its business methods; it was organised three-quarters 
of a century ago as an ordinary Civil Service depart- 
ment, and it still retains this character despite its 
obvious inappropriateness to the needs of a great 
business employing a quarter of a million workers. 
Postal services, telegraph services, telephones, are all 
held up to execration, and compared, much to their 
disadvantage, with those of other countries. The 
Postmaster-General, says Lord Wolmer, whoever he 
may be, is quite unable to change matters, because he 
is a mere bird of passage, and the departmental tradition 
is far too strong for him. Lord Wolmer spoils a good 
deal of his case by over-emphasis; but he undoubtedly 
has a case. The detailed control of the Treasury over 
Post Office expenditure, for example, and the automatic 
appropriation of all surpluses by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which prevents any building up of reserves, 
must certainly make against good business administra- 
tion. There is a good deal to be said, not for 
de-nationalising the Post Office, which would be ridi- 
culous, but for putting it under a responsible full-time 
Commissioner or Commission free to reorganise it on 
business lines, and immune from detailed Treasury 
control. This is likely to be the modern pattern for 
nationalised services; and it certainly is a fact that 
the machinery of the Post Office needs thorough over- 
hauling in the light of modern needs. 

* * * 


The long-awaited international conference on the 
coal problem has opened this week at Geneva, under the 
auspices of the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations. It can hardly be hoped that it will make 
rapid progress ; for the difficulties in the way of effective 
international collaboration in the supply and pricing of 
coal are very great; and international measures clearly 
cannot go ahead of the internal development of each 
country concerned. British coalowners, for example, 
are not yet, though they may be within a few months, 
so organised as to be able to play their part in even the 
most elementary type of international combine or 
rationing arrangement; and it is by no means certain 
that even the national scheme of co-ordination which is 
now being constructed will go far enough to make Great 
Britain an effective partner in any such body. It is, 
none the less, satisfactory that a beginning has been 
made with official discussions of the problem in its 
international aspects; for nothing is clearer than that 
the European coal problem is one and not many, and 
that the depression in our coal industry is part of a general 
maladjustment of supply and demand over the European 
coalfields as a group. This week’s discussions may do 
little more than make the difficulties clearer; but even 
that will be a step forward. 
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WORK OR DOLES? 


R. J. H. THOMAS’S speech at the Labour 
M Party Conference told his hearers much 
less than many of them had hoped to hear, 
and very little that most of them did not know already. 
Of his Canadian trip and its results they did not learn 
much that had not been in the papers; and of his 
future plans there were only the most general indications. 
What they did learn was that Mr. Thomas, while he 
remained optimistic about the future, was very conscious 
of the difficulties of his task, and quite unable to promise 
for the near future any sensational results. He stressed 
the enormous sums that have been spent since 1918 on 
the relief of the unemployed, and the very small way 
that a million pounds of expenditure goes in setting 
men to work. He urged, again and again, that the 
only real solution of the problem lies in the restoration 
of demand for British goods, and indicated that the 
test of the value of emergency schemes for the provision 
of work lies.mainly in their effects on the efficiency of 
industry. He spoke hopefully of the prospects of the 
Canadian market, and of his consultations with the 
leaders of the coal, steel and transport services. And, 
finally, he pleaded for time, giving the delay over Charing 
Cross bridge as an example of the difficulty of getting 
even the most promising plans put speedily into 
execution. 

All this doubtless disappointed the delegates at 
Brighton, except those who, like Mr. Maxton and 
Mr. Wheatley, had only been waiting for the chance 
to say, “I told you so.” But it is not in the least 
surprising that Mr. Thomas had no more than this to 
say. Even if the Government has in mind large plans 
for something like the direct barter of Canadian wheat 
for British coal and steel, it was clear before Mr. Thomas 
spoke that no such project has yet reached any advanced 
or committal stage. It was no less clear that the policy 
of stimulating municipal and private activity by State 
grants and credits is bound to be slow in getting under 
way, and that no substantial results can be expected 
just yet from the Act passed by Parliament before the 
recess. Mr. Thomas, in the speeches which he made 
before he left for Canada, had clearly outlined the general 
policy which the Government meant to pursue; and it 
was easy to see that, however effective this policy might 
be in the long run, it could achieve very little indeed 
within a few months. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas’s speech disappointed the 
delegates. They were not hostile to him (Mr. Wheatley’s 
attitude was quite the exception), and they sympathised 
to the full with his plea to be given time and to have the 
difficulties of the situation taken into account. But 
they were not satisfied; and we think they were right. 
For we do not believe that the policy which the Govern- 
ment is pursuing so far is likely to prove adequate as 
a means of dealing with the problem of unemployment. 

This problem has two parts—the restoration of 
efficient production and normal demand on the one 
hand, and the maintenance and utilisation of those who 
are at present unemployed on the other. These two 
parts are not, of course, wholly separate; for each may 
react on the other. But they do, in the main, need to 
be tackled by different methods. The Government, if 


cuenta 


we interpret Mr. Thomas aright, is concentrating wholly 
on the first half of the problem, and leaving the other to 
take care of itself. This is a great deal better than the 
policy of its predecessor, which adopted an attitude of 
impotence towards both parts of the problem; but it is 
not, in our view, good enough. 

Doubtless, on a long view, the restoration of pro- 
ductive efficiency and normal demand is by far the more 
important matter. For if we could so increase efficiency 
as to sell all we could produce, the unemployment 
problem would for all practical purposes disappear. 
But what hope is there of even approaching this result 
in the near future? We believe the Government is 
going the right way about the business in relying on its 
power, by the skilful extension of credits and other forms 
of help, and by promoting industrial amalgamation and 
integration, to increase the efficiency of the productive 
system. But, even in this connection, we are disposed 
to put in a warning against too exclusive a building of 
hopes on the revival of foreign demand, and a reminder 
that the home market also offers great—even, we think, 
substantially greater—opportunities. 

This brings us to the other part of the problem—that 
of finding work for those who are now unemployed. 
In the long run, this depends on the restoration of 
industry. But is not the short run also important? 
The Government, if we may judge of this by its silence, 
has so far decided against any attempt on a large scale 
to find jobs for the unemployed by the direct provision 
of work. Mr. Thomas, in his Brighton speech, seemed 
to be hinting that such a policy would be too expensive 
in relation to its economic results. But what are the 
consequences of refusing to attempt it? At least three 
evil consequences are bound to follow, and their cumu- 
lative weight appears to be formidable indeed. 

The first is the continuance for a long while yet of 
the great mass of unproductive expenditure on unem- 
ployment benefit and poor relief which Mr. Thomas so 
deplores. The amount so spent is doubtless a good deal 
less than the aggregate cost of setting men to work. 
But it has to be remembered that the one process 
creates value and the other does not; and it is net and 
not aggregate costs that ought to be compared. 

The second point is that this policy of continuing 
to maintain the unemployed in idleness involves the 
continuance of demand at a low level. The unemployed 
have little to spend; they are not in a position to “ buy 
more British goods.” But the existence of this low 
level of demand is one of the causes of unemployment, 
and will put serious obstacles in the way of the restoration 
of British industry. For cheap production depends on 
wide markets; but the existence of a large body of 
unemployed is fatal to these. 

The third, and not the least serious, consequence of 
the policy we are criticising is the continued deteriora- 
tion of the unemployed. The improved efficiency of 
British industry doubtless depends largely on better 
plant, better business management and _ industrial 
organisation, better transport facilities, and the like; 
but it also depends very much indeed on the quality 
of the national man-power. The skill of our workers 


is among our greatest assets, and we are allowing it to 
Where will Mr. Thomas be if 
he succeeds in improving the technical equipment of 


deteriorate every month. 
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industry only to find that, while he has been busy upon 
this, the quality of its human equipment has lamentably 
fallen off? No one disputes that prolonged unemploy- 
ment does cause deterioration. But has Mr. Thomas 
taken enough account of this in framing his policy? 

We wish it to be understood that we are neither 
quarrelling with anything that the Government is doing 
in respect of unemployment, nor suggesting that it is 
doing nothing or little. On the contrary, we are fully 
prepared to believe that Mr. Thomas is doing a good 
deal, and doing it, on the whole, wisely and well. But 
we suggest that he is so far tackling only one side of 
the problem, and that the other side needs tackling too. 
How we think it should be tackled we have indicated 
already on many occasions. We believe a determined 
attempt should be made to offer useful work of national 
importance to every able-bodied man who is ready to 
undertake it, and that an emergency organisation under 
the direct control of the State should be built up 
exclusively for this purpose. We know there is no dearth 
of useful work; and we do not believe that the problems 
of organisation, while they are admittedly difficult, are 
by any means insuperable. 

No doubt the permanent officials at the Ministry of 
Labour and elsewhere have presented to Mr. Thomas, 
as they have presented to a whole string of his prede- 
cessors, the formidable list of real and alleged objections 
to this proposal. That there are real objections we do 
not at all deny. We only say that they seem to us 
infinitely less than the objections to allowing matters 
to remain as they are. Has Mr. Thomas, and has the 
Cabinet, considered this question with all the care 
which it deserves, and reached an irrevocable decision ? 
We most sincerely hope that they have not, and we 
would appeal to them, in the light of what Mr. Thomas 
said at Brighton, to reconsider the matter now, and to 
see whether some plan on the lines we have suggested 
is not the indispensable emergency complement to 
the more permanent measures which Mr. Thomas has 
outlined. 

This, we believe, is both sound economic and sound 
political advice. It will pay to employ the unemployed 
when the indirect consequences of this unemployment 
are allowed for in the account. And it is the lack of 
such employment that is at the bottom of the feeling 
of dissatisfaction which Mr. Thomas’s speech at Brighton 
left in the minds of his hearers. They have no quarrel 
with his policy, which they believe is fundamentally 
sound. But they want something else too—an imme- 
diate attempt to provide work instead of doles for the 
unemployed. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ACCORD 


Paris : September 30th. 

HERE should be little doubt as to the outcome of 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s_ conversations in 
Washington. But after an Anglo-American naval 
agreement is reached, it will probably be considered 
necessary to reach a general naval agreement. That is a 
very different proposition. If, perchance, France and 
Italy, and even Japan, declined to accept the Anglo- 
American ‘ yard-stick,”’ would it be thrown away and the 
labours of the past few months go for naught? The 
question is of real importance; for difficult as it has been 
for Great Britain and the United States to come to an 


accord, it will be much more difficult to bring the five 
Powers to an accord. The discussions that are taking 
place in France are not altogether encouraging. While 
Japan is likely to acquiesce in any scheme which commends 
itself to the others, neither France nor Italy appear to be 
prepared for some of the proposed solutions; and I have 
read in the Temps rather gloomy predictions of possible 
failure. 

There is suspicion of the negotiations between London 
and Washington. Were there nothing in Anglo-American 
plans to which exception could fairly be taken, exception 
might nevertheless be taken merely because they are Anglo- 
American. It has been frequently pointed out here that, 
in spite of an unprecedented amount of talk about 
Continental and world unity, we have entered a period of 
remarkable diplomatic activity. Some years before the war 
the search for allies had practically ceased; there was a 
diplomatic crystallisation; the Powers had lined up. Since 
the war there has been a gradual dissolution of the old 
associations; and although the process is not completed, 
yet it is sufficiently advanced for us to say that an entirely 
new situation presents itself. The slate is not quite blank, 
but it has been to a large extent cleaned. Now a third 
operation begins—the same operation, on a larger scale, 
as that which followed 1871. Most of the countries are 
actively seeking allies; and they know that their neighbours 
are seeking allies. There are many feints and false moves, 
but since nobody knows precisely how the world will have 
shaped up twenty years hence, the feints and false moves 
arouse nervous apprehension. Sometimes there is commotion 
over the crude and probably ridiculous Rechberg conception 
of a Franco-German military alliance. At one time we 
were warned that we were pushing Germany into the arms 
of Russia. Again, we are threatened with a Franco-Italian 
understanding (first at The Hague, where France and 
Italy stood together against England, and now in connection 
with the naval problem), as though that would be a terrible 
defeat for British diplomacy. The death of the Entente 
Cordiale, which can no longer be disguised, creates alarm, 
and that alarm is increased by the prospect of what is 
called an Anglo-American Entente. 

For it has come to this—that we cannot take a step 
towards another nation without provoking fears in a third 
nation lest we have found the key to the post-war diplomatic 
enigma which will open to us the doors of the future. 
M. Briand employs the expression ‘“ United States of 
Europe ” for his Continental policy, which is still nebulous. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is represented as making an effective 
reply by turning towards America. It is difficult to imagine 
a more unjustifiable interpretation of British policy, but 
the diplomatic mind is so constructed that the Continentalism 
of M. Briand (which in practice will obviously dwindle to 
certain Continental alliances) is thought to be capped by 
the extra-Continentalism (that is to say, the Anglo-Saxonism) 
of Mr. MacDonald. I scarcely realised how strong was this 
feeling until I received inquiries from the United States 
about the European belief in some sort of alliance of the 
English-speaking nations. The belief, of course, is purely 
professional; but in professional circles there is a misgiving 
lest the attempt to speak “ European” shall be answered 
by a determination to speak English. 

Such an atmosphere is not favourable to a Five-Power 
Conference. We are informed that England and America 
wish to “impose” their standards on France and Italy, 
and that France and Italy will not allow England and 
America to “impose” anything on them. There is an 
attitude of distrust. It may well be that this distrust could 
be removed by preliminary conversations, as in preliminary 
conversations Anglo-American distrust has been removed. 
But, unless we are indifferent to the ultimate failure of the 
naval negotiations, it is advisable to remember that, helpful 
as the Anglo-American conversations have been from the 
point of view of the two countries participating in them, 
they have perhaps made matters more difficult on the 
Franco-Italian side. It will be recalled that when Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand tried to work out a Franco- 
British naval understanding, they succeeded in their 
immediate purpose, but by their very success made final 
failure inevitable. The United States naturally thought 
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that France and England were trying “to put something 
over.” The circumstances were entirely different from 
those of the MacDonald-Dawes conversations. They were 
conducted with a curious secrecy. The eventual announce- 
ment of an agreement fell like a bombshell. There were 
unpleasant incidents and disturbing revelations. Moreover, 
there was somewhat sharp bargaining—France supporting 
British claims in return for British support of France’s 
military contention that trained reserves should not count 
in a computation of national forces—in other words, that 
conscription should be an unassailed system. These things, 
especially having regard to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
confessed predilections, suggested a Franco-British alliance. 
But Mr. MacDonald did not conduct his conversations 
secretly. They were engaged in the public eye. Certainly 
he asked for some privacy respecting the precise terms of 
the talk; but the pursuance, the purpose, and the upshot 
of the talk were made as piain as possible. There is therefore 
an enormous difference between last year’s Franco-British 
conversations and this year’s Anglo-American conversations. 
Above all, it should be observed that Great Britain and the 
United States are the two Powers chiefly interested in the 
naval problem. It is right and natural that they should 
come to an agreement first, whereas a preliminary Franco- 
British agreement on this question was wrong and unnatural. 

Nevertheless, while Great Britain and the United States 
(and in some sense Japan) are primarily concerned, and 
France and Italy only secondarily concerned, it remains 
true that France and Italy are resolved not to submit to 
Anglo-American “ dictation.” Anglo-American dislike of 
the submarine, for example, meets with vigorous opposition. 
The French, in particular, having neglected their battleships, 
have concentrated their attention on submarines, and assert 
that they are essential for coastal defence and the protection 
of overseas communications. Last year the French hoped 
to exclude the smaller submarines from limiting regulations, 
on the ground that they were defensive and not offensive. 
They urged that submarines correspond to a French need, 
and they hold to the principle that they should be allowed 
to increase one category of ships at the expense of another 
category of ships inside the agreed figures of total tonnage. 

In defence of the submarine, France and Italy—and, it 
is said, with less authority, Japan—may unite. But on 
the relative strengths of the French and the Italian fleets, 
the two Continental countries will separate. Italy is prepared 
to reduce its navy to any figure accepted by France, but 
it insists on parity with France. France, on the other hand, 
argues that parity with Italy really means inferiority. For 
Italy is essentially a Mediterranean Power. It is in the 
Mediterranean that it must keep its fleet. Now France 
must not only keep a fleet in the Mediterranean, where its 
interests are at least as great as those of Italy, but it has 
also a great Atlantic seaboard, and it has far-flung territories 
in all the oceans. There has always been strong criticism 
of the lack of preparation and mismanagement at the 
Washington Conference eight years ago, when France 
permitted itself to be placed on a footing of equality with 
Italy. The position must now be changed, say the French; 
but Italy, more than ever, will refuse to accept any change 
to its detriment. 

It follows that, however cordial and complete may be 
the agreement between the first-class naval Powers, they 
will run the risk of a deadlock in a conference with the 
second-rate naval Powers. Not for a moment should another 
check be assumed, but the possibility should be foreseen. 
The French, who always want to link up this with that, 
are affirming that even a Five-Power agreement on naval 
matters will not be final; it will be a provisional agreement 
subject to the decisions of the Disarmament Conference, 
which will, some day, consider land and air and naval 
armaments as a whole. It will not be so much an agreement 
as a recommendation, whose place will be duly considered 
in the general scheme of disarmament that may hereafter 
be evolved. It is not surprising, therefore, that the wisdom 
of inviting France, Italy and Japan to a conference should 
be challenged. 

The immediate object is to establish Anglo-American 
naval parity. Well, then, do it, if it can be done; and do 
not concern yourself with anybody else. The French and 
Italian problems do not directly affect the Anglo-American 


problems. At any rate, they can be dealt with later, when 
Great Britain and the United States have settled their 
affairs. As for Japan, friendly conversations will bring that 
country into line. Such is the criticism of the proposed 
conference which I have heard in several Anglo-American 
quarters. It is not unsound in some respects. There are 
English critics who would go further; who would declare 
that there is no need even of an Anglo-American agreement, 
since England and America have not, and cannot have, 
any quarrel—it is only necessary that England should 
cease to build for the sake of remaining equal or superior 
to the United States, and should have regard simply to its 
minimum requirements. At any rate, an Anglo-American 
accord should have no reference to any other nation, and 
should not depend on the approval or acceptance of any 
other nation. 

Precedents have, however, been established. Five Powers 
were invited to Washington in 1921, and are entitled to 
re-examine the Washington accords. Although France 
and Italy declined the invitation to Geneva in 1927, they 
cannot, without grave diplomatic inconvenience, be excluded 
from another conference. Indeed, their endorsement of 
certain principles, and their assent to certain arrangements, 
are highly desirable; and if they went off in their own way 
the Anglo-American accord might have to be modified. 
It is far better that there should be a Five-Power Conference ; 
but it is advisable that Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald 
should hold in reserve their right to ratify their agreement 
whatever be the fate of the Conference. By all means 
give the other Powers the opportunity of coming in; but, 
in no matter what event, let it be understood that Great 
Britain and the United States will stand firmly to their settle- 
ment, and will not in any circumstances allow it to be 
wrecked. This is, first and foremost, an Anglo-American 
matter; and nothing must interfere with the solution. 

SisLEY HupDDLEsTON. 


VICTIMISATION AND THE MINER 
IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
O°: thousand men and boys work in the pits in 


Nottinghamshire. For the last three years they have 

stood leaderless and non-unionised, while two Trade 
Unions—the old Notts Miners’ Association and the new 
“* Non-political > Union—have battled for supremacy over 
the organised fragments. Into this struggle the coalowners 
have thrown their weight on the side of the “* Non-politicals,” 
and have established, and maintain even to-day, a system of 
vicious victimisation which has not been paralleled in the 
county since the eighteen-seventies. 

The men’s old Union—the Notts Miners’ Association—is 
dying. But it is an unconscionably long time doing so. 
Its membership, halved between 1921 and 1926, has slowly 
and steadily decreased since the end of the 1926 lock-out, 
until now scarcely one miner in ten throughout the county 
holds its card. At some pits, where ten years ago its lodge 
could count over 1,500 members, its losses have been devasta- 
ting; and to-day a roll-call would reveal a scattered handful 
of only one hundred, seventy or even fifty loyalists. In the 
great new collieries which have opened up the coalfield in the 
north of the county—nine or ten of them, each employing 
two thousand miners—the Association has crumbled to 
nothing and the employers laugh at it. In the county as a 
whole its influence is negligible, and even dangerous to those 
who seek to make use of it. 

It would seem that nothing can stop the rot which has 
struck so deeply into the heart of the Notts Miners’ Associa- 
tion. The great campaign of a year ago when the Trades 
Union Congress mustered all its vocal strength to hunt 
Spencerism with a flaming sword up and down the length and 
breadth of Nottinghamshire was but a nine days’ wonder. 
It evoked a pledge from the owners, which no one believed 
and which was not respected, that no discrimination should 
be made against any collier on the grounds that he was a 
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member of the old Association. It proved what needed no 
proof—that the Nottinghamshire miners hated Spencerism 
and all its works. It did not persuade the men to rejoin the 
old Association or to take up the sword where the Trades 
Union Congress had hurriedly left it. Cook comes; the 
first demand of every miners’ meeting in the county is that 
Cook should speak. But the enthusiastic audiences that 
listen to him sullenly refuse to follow him back to the Union. 
All candidates and all speakers at the recent General Election 
stressed the twinship of the Trade Union and the Labour 
Party. Theresult wasthesame. The miners flocked to vote 
Labour and refused to sign for the Union ticket. 

The main weapons in the hands of the owners in the struggle 
into which the Notts Miners’ Association entered morally 
discredited and from which it emerged hopelessly crippled, 
have been two—victimisation and Spencerism. After 1926 
the owners cleared out from the pits of Nottinghamshire 
some of the most active and intelligent members of the 
Association, and have kept them out since, driving them to 
seek what work they could—navvying, labouring, hawking— 
outside the mining world locally or to migrate to the 
neighbouring coalfield of South Yorkshire. The fear of 
these examples has kept the mass of the miners quiescent. 

This campaign of victimisation—and to anyone familiar 
with the coalfield it was an obvious and systematic campaign 
—has not yet ceased. Two months ago a meeting was held 
at one of the new pits—Bilsthorpe—to sign on men to form a 
local lodge of the old Association. It was promptly followed 
by the dismissal of the men working at the pit who were 
responsible for calling the meeting together. The old 
Association can create no machinery against victimisation. 
It is a heartbreaking task forming new lodges, electing 
committee men, naming local officials, when both Union and 
men know in their hearts that Union activities are but a 
prelude to the sack. 

Victimisation is not confined to actual dismissal. The 
“not genuinely seeking work ” clauses of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts place in the hands of the employers a great 
power, which has been used effectively and viciously to 
establish in many pits a system of petty tyranny. The 
unemployed miner once on the register of the Labour 
Exchange is safe enough, but the man for whom work might 
be open if he presents himself is in a completely different 
position. To qualify for benefit men go to the pit head— 
and must go—five days a week and may make one shift’s 
work; a man may go every working day for a month at six 
o'clock in the morning, wet or fine, ready with snap tin and 
pit clothes to go down the shaft, and may count himself 
lucky at the end to have been employed for five or six shifts. 
Refusal to go to the pit top is disastrous, since it stamps him 
as being in the “not genuinely seeking work” category 
and therefore not entitled to unemployment benefit. 

The old dispute about “ dirt ” has broken out afresh, but 
this time with every advantage on the side of the owners. 
The amount of “ dirt” and slack that could be sent up from 
the pit bottom with each tram of coal has long been regulated 
either by a written price list or by an unwritten agreement 
which gave the management the power of fining and con- 
fiscating. This power is being rigorously enforced. A 
hundredweight of dirt in a tram may mean not only the loss 
of a ton of coal to the miner sending it up, but also the 
payment of a fine fixed by the manager. Few dare quarrel 
with the justice of the management, since over all hang the 
fear of dismissal and the still greater fear of being damned 
with the “ not genuinely seeking work ” clause. 

For eighteen months the miner in Nottinghamshire has 
been on the minimum. No Union exists to enforce the 
minimum rate, whether it be the wage payable under the 
agreement with which Spencer ended the 1926 lock-out or 


the legal statutory minimum. Miner after miner, here as in 
every coalfield in the kingdom, complains bitterly that the 
owners are evading the minimum, and paying beneath it; 
that men are going home with eighteen shillings or a pound 
for three and four shifts; and that they dare not go to the 
colliery office to claim their minimum, since a “ troublesome” 
man can scarcely hope to hold his job. 

In his defensive struggle against victimisation, against 
the threat of the mechanical coal cutter, against attacks on 
his price lists and customs, neither local Association nor 
Miners’ Federation nor Trades Union Congress has been able 
to help the Nottinghamshire miner. The old Association 
was shattered internally by the fierce personal rivalries of its 
officials and the desertion of George Spencer. Even in 
Cook the miner’s hopes grow weary. He has now neither 
leadership nor faith. 

He may look to the Labour Government. In the three 
constituencies in the county where his vote is the decisive 
factor—in Broxtowe, in Mansfield and in Bassetlaw—the 
collier voted overwhelmingly for the Labour Party at the 
last election. But it was largely a vote against the coal- 
owners, since at the ballot box, and there only, could he 
express effectively a hatred long pent up. His attitude 
towards the millennium of the seven hours’ day that the 
Labour Party offers him is a little cynical and doubting. 
Bitter experience since the war has taught the miner to look 
with a critical eye on gift horses from the House of Commons. 
Lloyd George, Sankey and Samuel all had their day and 
their promises; and all their words culminated in the eight- 
hour day of 1926. The Labour Party has coupled the seven- 
hour day with reorganisation of the industry. Reorganisa- 
tion is necessary; the miner was the first to admit and 
expound it. But in the marriage of the shorter day with 
reorganisation he is uneasy. In Nottinghamshire as else- 
where, he feels vaguely and instinctively that the dowry 
which reorganisation brings with it is suspect. His 
suspicions will be justified, since with reorganisation must go 
that advance in the rationalisation and mechanisation of the 
coal industry which will alter fundamentally the working 
traditions, habits and systems bred in him by generations of 
mining life. 

Thus, the position of the Nottinghamshire miner looks 
hopeless. In some respects it is hopeless. Nor is there very 
much prospect of improvement until the Trade Union move- 
ment amongst the miners, here and in every coalfield, 
realises that its ideas and machinery are hopelessly antiquated 
and that there has now arisen a struggle in the pits between 
man and machine which has created the most important 
problem that the Miners’ Associations have ever had to face. 


A BIRTHDAY GREETING 
TT: art of advertisement, it has been said, is the art 


of persuasion. It is thus akin to the arts of the 

preacher, the statesman and the lawyer. Like 
them, it succeeds by practising on our hopes and fears, our 
vanity, our pathetic desire to be happy and our dread of pain. 
Good advertising conjures up for us the vision of a Paradise 
on earth to be had well within the capacity of our purses. 
What comfortable chairs! What clothes! What books! 
What motor-cars! What houses! What uninjurious cigar- 
ettes! What holidays on what sunny shores! What rail- 
way trains! What things toeat! What wines for invalids ! 
What patent medicines for the healthy! What razor- 
blades ! What bananas! What loud-speakers ! The world’s 
great age begins anew as we read of them all. This is not 
the drab earth, miserably populated, of which the novelists 
write. It is a world in which everything the heart could wish 
grows, as it were, on Christmas trees. Cynics cast doubt on 
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its reality, but who can remain cynical as he reads a well- 
turned advertisement ? 

Of all advertisements, I am sure those are most effective 
which create a radiant atmosphere of hope and desire. The 
medicines we buy are those whose advertisers promise us 
health rather than those advertised in such a way as to 
leave us a prey to misery. If illness is mentioned, it 
should only be as a trifle that can be got rid of for half-a- 
crown. If advertisers began to depress us, we should 
cease reading them. They are our instructors in optimism. 
Let them fall into the mood of Heraclitus, and we shall keep 
our money in our pockets. 

I thought there was something a little too Heraclitean 
about the advertising methods of an insurance company, 
which addressed a letter last week to a lady on her birthday. 
Having discovered the date of her birthday, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company sent her a signed birthday card with 
*“* Every Good Wish for a Happy Birthday,” and accompany- 
ing the card was a long letter, which began: “ Dear Miss 
Seraphina Illingsworth, You are 35 years of age now.” 
That, I think, erred on the side of tactlessness. Most of us 

(like having a birthday, but few of us like being reminded 
how old we_are. The vice-president, perhaps realising his 
mistake, did his best immediately after to retrieve it with 
a compliment. ‘“‘ Naturally,” he informed the lady, “ you 
have good and high aspirations for the future. This is 
generally the case with sturdy youth.” ‘“ Sturdy youth” 
is a little gauche ; it lacks the finer delicacies of flattery; but 
it is obviously well meant, and will pass as a compliment 
from a perfect stranger. Unfortunately, the perfect stranger, 
having created his bright vision of sturdy and aspiring 
youth, immediately plunges into the gloomiest reflections 
about it. ‘* Possibly,” he suggests, “‘ you would like to 
know where you will be, and what position you will be 
in, 85 years hence”; and in a lugubrious tone he warns 
the lady : 

No person can tell that, in the individual case; but statistics 
show, most conclusively, that if you take any 100 average healthy 
men, at age 25, and follow them for the next 35 years, what their 
position will be at the end of that time :-— 

1st—1 will be wealthy. 
2nd—2 will be in comfortable circumstances. 
8rd—60 will be dependent on friends, relatives or public charity. 


4th—37 will be dead. 

Now, you will be in one of these Classes—which one ? 

Hardly a question to put to a lady on her birthday 
morning. The undertaker does not send an advertisement 
of his wares to a newly-married couple on their honeymoon ; 
nor do our friends remind us on Christmas Day that at 
the end of a few more years it is extremely likely that we 
shall be either dead or dependent on charity. There are 
more than three hundred days in the year in which to 
remind us of mournful possibilities. But there are a few 
days on which we should be secure from even the shadow 
of misery. If an insurance man wants to catch me on my 
birthday, let him express his confidence that I shall live 
to be a hundred and hint that a cautious man in my position 
would do well to prepare for an annuity at ninety. 

The vice-president, however, is too fatally honest to 
indulge in such flattering fictions. He knows the facts of 
life, and he rubs them in. One almost suspects him of 
taking pleasure in the destruction of pleasant illusions. 
There is a sardonic note in his letter as he continues : 

Of course, you expect to be in the First Class; well, there are 
99 chances to One that you will not attain it. 

Failing that, of course, you hope to be in the Second Class; well, 
again, there are 97 chances to Three that you will not attain it. 

Is it wise to gamble against such tremendous odds ? 

You do not want to be in the 8rd Class—that fate is repugnant 
to youth, and it is largely in your own hands to prevent it. You 
can do so, by purchasing a substantial Life Assurance Bond with 
the ——- ——,, which will protect your family if need be, or provide 
a suitable pension for your own old age. 

Remember, if you do not, the chances are 60 to 40 that you will 
be either in this class, or dead. 


There is no beating about the bush in these sentences, 
The vice-president is evidently seriously alarmed for the 
lady’s future, and feels that this is too solemn a matter 
about which to exchange airy nothings. He would approve 
of the ancient fashion of bringing in a coffin in the middle 
of a banquet as a memento mori to the guests. What 
a moment that would have been, by the way, for a clever 
agent to persuade the guests to insure their lives ! 

The truth is, the vice-president would have made an 
excellent revivalist preacher. There is the same note of 
warning in his eloquence, the same half-minatory summons 
to act before it is too late. ‘‘ It’s up to you,” he concludes : 


It’s up to you, Miss Seraphina Illingsworth, to act now—You 
want to think it over? Well, don’t think too long. Remember 
there are thousands and thousands of men, who are seeking Life 
Insurance, and would gladly pay increased rates, and who were 
insurable one, two, three, four, five years ago, but who can never 
obtain Life Insurance now. The alone, rejected 1,596 
of such, only last year. 








Yours faithfully, 

Now that advertisement, it seems to me, fails to persuade 
through excessive realism, and excessive realism at an 
inopportune moment. If a man wants to persuade me to 
insure my life, he should not buttonhole me just when 
I am feeling cheerful, and remind me grimly that one day 
I shall be dead. I know that already, and I like occasionally 
to forget it. If he must refer to my death at all, his wisest 
policy will be to pass over it lightly as if it were a mere 
trifle, and to paint a glowing picture of a merry widow 
and delighted children living happily ever after on the 
insurance money. I read an advertisement of an American 
cemetery some years ago which, in its rapturous praise 
of the amenities of the place, exclaimed, ‘“‘O death, where 
is thy sting?” and called up a most enchanting vision of 
the pleasures of being dead and lying for ever among the 
wealthiest and most respectable families of the neighbour- 
hood. As one read it—with its touching reference to 
“loved ones ”—one almost lost the desire for a heavenly 
immortality for one’s friends, feeling that they would surely 
be far happier amid the earthly luxuries of this necropolis. 

That surely is good advertising which makes the tomb 
itself seem a step up in the social scale, and, at the same 
time, a holiday resort preferable to Skegness itself. Charles 
Lamb, in one of his less well-known essays, quotes an 
advertisement, thrust into his hand in the street, which 
commended a burial society in terms almost as roseate as 
those in which the beauties of the American cemetery 
were depicted. This admirable hand-bill ran : 


A favourable opportunity now offers to any person, of either sex, 
who would wish to be buried in a genteel manner, by paying one 
shilling entrance, and two-pence per week for the benefit of the 
stock. Members to be free in six months. The money to be paid 
at Mr. Middleton’s, at the sign of the First and the Last, Stonecutter’s 
Street, Fleet Market. The deceased to be furnished as follows: 
A strong elm coffin, covered with superfine black, and finished with 
two rows, all round, close drove, best japanned nails, and adorned with 
ornamental drops, a handsome plate of inscription, Angel above, 
and Flower beneath, and four pair of handsome handles, with 
wrought gripes; the coffin to be well pitched, lined, and ruffled 
with fine crape; a handsome crape shroud, cap, and pillow. For 
use, a handsome velvet pall, three gentlemen’s cloaks, three crape 
hat-bands, three hoods and scarfs, and six pair of gloves; two 
porters equipped to attend the funeral, a man to attend the same 


with band and gloves; also, the burial fees paid, if not exceeding 
one guinea. 


No wonder that Lamb, on reading this, exclaimed : 
“It really almost induces a tedium vite upon one to read 
it. Methinks I could be willing to die, in death to be so 
attended. The two rows, all round, close drove, best black 
japanned nails—how feelingly do they invite and almost 
irresistibly persuade us to come and be fastened down! 
What aching head can resist the temptation to repose, 
which the crape shroud, the cap, and the pillow present— 
what sting is there in death which the handles with wrought 
gripes are not calculated to pluck away?” 
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That is the mood which the advertiser set out to induce, 
and clearly he succeeded. Like all good advertisers, he 
was the painter of a landscape in which the clouds are 
scarcely visible for their silver linings. One would be glad 
to receive such an advertisement even on one’s birthday. 
It would be an exhilarating forecast of grandeurs yet in 
store. ¥. ¥. 


THE NATIONAL RADIO SHOW 


ITHERTO the annual radio exhibitions have in- 
H variably been distinguished by the début of some 
important technical novelty. This year there is 
no real innovation, and the merit of the show rests upon the 
vastly improved quality of reproduction obtained from 
practically every standard receiver. It is almost impossible 
to do justice to the progress of the last four years. As 
recently as 1925 a well-to-do amateur, possessed of genuine 
technical knowledge, probably employed a five-valve 
receiver. Externally, this instrument was almost as large 
as a coffin; it bristled with innumerable knobs and levers, 
and was connected by trailing wires to ugly, naked batteries ; 
its fragile valves protruded visibly from the panel, and 
consumed so much electricity that the recharging of the 
accumulators and the purchase of new dry batteries every 
three months spelt a considerable expense. The results 
obtained from this uncouth and costly apparatus were fairly 
disgusting. The reproduction of flute and violin solos was 
probably just tolerable to an unmusical ear. When piano 
music was transmitted, switching off the set was the only 
possible expedient; and in orchestral music the bass was 
usually conspicuous by its absence. Nowadays an absolute 
ignoramus need only spend £9 on a boxed “ radio kit.” 
For this sum he will obtain the necessary parts and instruc- 
tions to build a really excellent three-valve receiver, inclusive 
of a presentable cabinet and the requisite valves. When he 
has further purchased a device for applying electricity from 
his lighting mains, chosen an inexpensive loud speaker, and 
erected a mast aerial, he can listen to a minimum of four 
or five stations, from which speech and music will be repro- 
duced with sufficient perfection to satisfy anybody but a 
professional musician. ‘The maintenance of such a receiver 
will entail no trouble, since its power is derived from the 
mains; and the cost of the current will hardly be per- 
ceptible in his quarterly bills from the local power station. 
If he happens to live in the country and is compelled to 
use batteries, an accumulator will light the filaments of his 
three valves for approximately one month on a single 
charge; and the dry batteries, which supply anode current 
in the absence of lighting mains, will last a year. Moreover, 
the entire outfit is presentable, and can be placed in a 
well-furnished room without ranking as an eyesore. At a 
slight additional expense it is possible to use the two last 
valves of the instrument for reproducing gramophone 
records; and the reproduction of such records will be better 
than a £100 gramophone could achieve two years ago. 
This transformation has been accomplished within four 
years, and indicates the rapidity with which applied science 
advances. 

Since this progress marches parallel to a similarly amazing 
advance in the gramophone industry, we are really recording 
the passing of the piano. An era has dawned in which 
almost every household can enjoy good music, well ren- 
dered, without trouble and at very modest expense. It 
follows that very few people will face the drudgery of 
learning to play musical instruments for themselves. The 
born musician will, of course, never be satisfied with 
mechanical music. But we shall soon be rid of the inexpert 


amateur who learnt to play after a fashion under fierce 
parental pressure, and half-reluctantly maintains the habit 
as a social asset. The sale and use of the piano and the 
violin are already shrinking very perceptibly; and this 
shrinkage is probably all to the good, except for the factories 
which manufacture such instruments. 

There is as yet no genuine standardisation of receiver 
design, and the present boom in the use of the electric mains 
as a source of power will delay such standardisation, for 
chaos marks the public electricity supplies of this country ; 
the current may be either alternating or direct, and there 
are absurd variations in its voltage. Grandiose schemes are 
afoot to supply the whole nation, including the more 
isolated villages, with alternating current at a standard 
voltage; if these schemes ever materialise, they will 
simplify the task of the radio designer and retailer. In the 
meantime the trade is making the best of a difficult task, 
and adjusts its products to the various power systems, 
simultaneously improving the quality of its batteries for 
those who have no mains. 

However, a rough outline of the tendencies indicates 
three main types of instrument. The cheapest and simplest 
has been described above, if we exclude “ cottage” sets, 
designed for the poor—i.e., crystal or single-valve receivers, 
capable only of headphone reception. Second in order of 
popularity comes the “‘ portable ” receiver, which is rather 
more popular at the moment than it deserves. It is self- 
contained, with frame aerial and batteries, in a container 
resembling a small squat suitcase, or as an option in oak 
or mahogany cabinets of similar dimensions. The price 
ranges from fifteen pounds to sixty pounds or so. These 
sets are the best sellers of the moment, because they are 
extremely tidy and do not disfigure a room; because they 
can accompany the owner in any of his migrations from 
room to room, town to town, or country to country; and 
because they dispense with trailing wires and _ hideous 
masts. They have several perfectly obvious disqualifica- 
tions. There is only room in the small case for small 
batteries. The accumulator must go to the charging 
station at brief intervals; and the dry batteries must be 
renewed every quarter. Moreover, their reproduction is 
always and necessarily inferior to that of a good stationary 
receiver; the speaker is usually too small; and the exiguous 
batteries cannot supply the anode voltage which is essential 
to good reproduction. Nevertheless, while the anode 
battery is new, the reproduction will satisfy a listener who 
is not too fastidious; an untrained ear readily accommodates 
itself to familiar distortions, and ceases to be conscious of 
glaring imperfections. Finally, these sets supply broad- 
cast programmes to a room, instead of to a house. In all 
houses where maids are kept it is desirable that the kitchen 
should have its loud speaker; and if extra circuits can be 
run off a portable set, the raison d’étre of a portable set is 
instantly destroyed when extensions are coupled to it. In 
other words, the modern house ought to be wired for radio, 
as it is wired for electric light and power. This can be done 
very tidily indeed, without any sacrifice of the quality of 
reception. In each living-room is mounted a wall socket, 
and single wires run from the receiver to one side of the first 
plug; the intermediate plugs are coupled together by 
single wires, and the far side of the final plug is connected 
to “earth.” Alternatively, one side of each plug is con- 
nected direct to the receiver by a single wire, and the other 
side of each plug is wired to “earth.” The output from 
the set under such a system is fed into a “ filter,” costing 
30s. or so. Under this system, a single receiver, which 
may be of the £9 three-valve pattern, will supply every 
living-room with either broadcast or gramophone music; 
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and the quality in all the rooms will be uniform, assuming 
that each plug is supplied with a loud speaker of the same 
quality. It is, of course, possible to add these filter exten- 
sions to a portable set; but in that case, the portable set 
might as well be a stationary model, capable of better 
reproduction. The sole remaining asset of a portable, 
applied in this way, is that it can be taken away—e.g., by 
motor-car— during holiday periods, in which case the 
stay-at-homes will be deprived of their radio. 

The receiver de luxe, which is gradually appearing in the 
wealthier households, is a much more ambitious piece of 
furniture. Outwardly, it may resemble a fine writing-table 
with lid, or a tallboy. (It can, of course, be fitted to special 
order inside an antique cabinet to match period furniture.) 
All power will be derived from the lighting mains. A first- 
class radio receiver will occupy part of the container, and 
the reproduction in the more expensive models will be 
very nearly perfect. The speaker will be a powerful instru- 
ment of the moving-coil type, fed by a couple of large valves 
with the full current of the mains on their anodes. A 
volume control will adjust the sound to a mellow whisper 
from a golden-voiced announcer, mouthing the evening’s 
news to a small family circle, or emit the roar of a jazz 
band to fifty couples fox-trotting in a baronial hall. When 
the lid is opened, a couple of gramophone turntables become 
visible. They are driven by power from the mains, and 
provided with automatic stops. Inside one of the pedestal 
legs is a large cupboard holding a stock of records. Such 
a receiver can easily be coupled to a filter, and a series of 
wallplugs to feed the living-rooms of the largest mansion, 
if desired; and any given room can be silenced if its 
occupants pull out their wallplug. Simpler receivers of 
this type are priced as low as £40, but the full equipment 
js worth from £75 to £150. Within a few years such equip- 
ment will probably be utilised for ‘“ home talkies ” in con- 
junction with a cinema projector. Our homes, like our 
Army, are being increasingly mechanised. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the Radio Show for many 
half-hearted listeners is that it marks the moment at which 
it is worth our while to scrap obsolete apparatus. The 
radio industry has been moving at such a pace that until 
this last summer all its novelties rapidly became obsolete. 
The wise economist has hitherto hesitated to jettison an 
admittedly unsatisfactory receiver, which cost him £40 or 
so a few years ago. The industry is now moderately 
stabilised, and the stabilisation has occurred at a point 
where reception is really good, and unlikely to become 
notably better for a period of years. Progress will, of 
course, continue. Within the next few years we shall get 
increased range, penalised by that background of mush 
which is inevitable when the receiver crosses Europe to pull 
in a distant transmission, and necessarily hauls in the 
unwanted background of the ether. We shall get fraction- 
ally purer reproduction and greater volume from simpler 
or cheaper apparatus. But there is no longer any real 
need for caution or delay. The current types of receiver 
are cheap, pure and reliable. The time has come to scrap 
obsolete apparatus. The daily papers talk as if television 
would be perfect by to-morrow about this time, and timid 
owners of ancient instruments are afraid of spending money 
to-day in the search for better radio, and of being compelled 
in a year or two to scrap yet another receiver in order to 
buy a televisor. They need have no such qualms. The 
home televisor will be long in coming. The televisor which 


is merely a scientific toy may arrive within a year or two. 
A small panel in a provincial drawing-room may display 
a jiggetty caricature of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald uttering 
a political harangue in a transmitting studio before we are 
But the day is still far distant when we shall 


much older. 


be able to sit at home and watch the tennis finals at 
Wimbledon, or England taking her gruel from the All-Blacks 
at Twickenham. Consequently, the time has come to 
relegate ancient radio instruments to the dustbin, and to 
instal a receiver which will guarantee good reproduction of 
the broadcast programmes, and introduce our households 
to the magnificent gramophone records available under 
electrical recording. R. E. Davipson, 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr, — Sir Horace Plunkett, whose letter on this subject 
appeared in your issue of Saturday last, is an Irishman. I am 
in part Irish, and it may be, therefore, that we understand one 
another, and that might be the end of it. But there is something 
to be said to the Englishman who may be following this little 
controversy, and I therefore write again. It is only necessary 
for this Englishman to turn up the back numbers of THE New 
STATESMAN and to read my letter in conjunction with Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s in order to see that he does not controvert either 
— or my argument. On the contrary, he strengthens 

oth. 

May I return to my initial illustration? The old-fashioned 
doctor who bled his patient without diagnosis would, when his 
patient died, no doubt say to the sorrowing relations, ‘* This 
remedy ”’ (I quote Sir Horace’s exact words) ‘‘ has been applied 
with immense success in Scandinavia, Germany, France, Northern 
Italy and many other Continental countries, in U.S.A., Canada, 
India, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand.’ The learned 
physician might not see, and the surviving relations might not 
see, that that proved nothing, for in medical science you have to 
adapt the remedy to the disease. 

To solve social and economic problems one has to do the same 
thing; one has to go behind all that sort of talk and thought— 
good enough for Victorians. One has to analyse closely the 
problem in other countries, and the conditions and reasons for 
success, and then analyse the very different problem in this 
country, and the reasons for failure. When this is done (and 
the advocates of co-operation amongst farmers as a remedy for 
the marketing problems of this country never do it) we find 
exactly why this failure arose : the remedy did not fit the disease. 
We have then to take the next step and to find the remedy that 
fits the disease; and I think that the suggestions of our group 
at least do this. 

As to Sir Horace’s statement that functional organisation of 
distribution has been tried and failed in Soviet Russia, I do not 
know how much Sir Horace knows of Russian life in detail; but 
I know a little of it, and that little makes me extremely sus- 
picious of such statements, which prove nothing, even if they 
are true. What was the exact nature of the experiment, if it 
was ever made, and why did it fail? Functional organisation 
of distribution appears to have been created in the pork and 
bacon trade in Denmark, and to be crystallising out in the 
cream and butter trade in Ireland. In both cases I suggest that 
the building up of these organisations was the outcome of the 
failure of co-operation amongst farmers. 

What I want to secure is that we learn the lesson of those two 
countries (and, for that matter, of New Zealand) and save our- 
selves a prolonged period of experiment in co-operation amongst 
farmers as a cure for the marketing trouble, and go straight to 
a remedy based on scientific investigation of the facts. Here is 
work for the Sir Horace Plunkett Foundation. When that has 
been done and the facts are known, the solution will emerge. I 
still think it will be functional organisation, but I am no 
doctrinaire; but I feel sure it will not be co-operation amongst 
farmers.—Y ours, etc., MONTAGUE ForpDHAM, 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. Council Secretary, 

October Ist. Rural Reconstruction Association. 





To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—When Sir Horace Plunkett tells of the immense success 
following agricultural co-operation in many Continental countries, 
he tells of well-known facts. But another well-known fact is 
that it has only been successful where agriculture is carried on 
by small holders cultivating their own land. These men work 
steadily on their own farms and have no time to waste at markets. 
They market their goods through their own skilled buyers and 
sellers. 

This method is the only road to prosperity for men who farm 
from ten to fifty acres; but it does not appeal to our large 
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farmers. It is wasted breath to preach co-operation to men 
who can ask wholesale prices for their large requirements. The 
smaller farmers of 300 acres follow the lead of the 1,000-acre men, 
and though they make often rather a poor hand of it, they will 
not hear of missing their markets. If we would see co-operation 
flourishing in England, the State must follow the example of 
Denmark and definitely bring about, by careful legislation, the 
purchase of land, wherever it is for sale, at the true agricultural 
value. Local councils, not necessarily county councils, could 
then adapt large farms to small holdings. These would be 
purchased on mortgage by the occupier, and in this way there is 
little loss to the community. 

In the long run the community gains from the greatly increased 
food production, which is an established fact in Denmark. There 
is also the gradual replacement of the poor, downtrodden, hopeless 
labourer by the independent small freeholder. These men are 
self-reliant and build their own houses and farm premises by 
mortgages spread over their active life, and they pass on a good 
estate to their sons as the fruit of their industry and co-operation. 

Norwich. Yours, etc., 

HERBERT A. Day. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN EGYPT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The political crisis which has been developing in Egypt 
in connection with the proposals for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
negotiated by Mahmoud Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, with 
Mr. Henderson is rapidly coming to a head, and Mahmoud’s 
resignation is said to be already in the King’s hands. Its 
Acceptance is merely held back until a decision is taken as to 
the form of Cabinet that is to succeed Mahmoud’s dictatorial 
regime. 

According to the latest messages from Egypt, popular feeling 
is rapidly rising against Mahmoud’s regime. Trade is greatly 
suffering in consequence, and leading business men have just 
presented a petition to the King, signed by two thousand of 
their colleagues, to put an end to the present crisis. King Fuad 
is actively working to solve the crisis, and has summoned Nahas 
Pasha, the Nationalist leader of the country, to an audience at 
his Summer Palace in Alexandria. It is reported that the King 
wishes to ascertain, firstly, the Wafd attitude towards the British 
proposals; and, secondly, to explore the possibility of the 
formation of a Coalition Cabinet to deal with the Treaty proposals, 
under a Premier other than Mahmoud—whose unpopularity, it is 
feared, might prejudice the Treaty issue, as well as endanger 
the internal peace of the country. 

The question of the formation of a Coalition Cabinet, with 
Wafdist members, but under Mahmoud’s Premiership, was indeed 
secretly mooted during the negotiations last July, but scornfully 
spurned by the Wafdists, who would not even hear of any such 
coalition proposal, their attitude being that they could not have 
anything to do with the suppressor of the country’s political 
liberties and constitutional rights. 

It is from this intense hostility to Mahmoud by the Wafdists, 
who represent the overwhelming majority of the Egyptian 
people, that the Treaty proposal runs the great risk of being 
still-born; because, so long as Mahmoud remains in power and 
his unconstitutional regime in force, the mass of the Egyptians 
refuse to consider or to indicate their attitude, until the constitu- 
tion suspended by Mahmoud is restored intact—which means 
Mahmoud must go. 

In this attitude, the Wafdists have the sympathy of many 
leading Egyptians outside their ranks. It is the question of their 
constitutional liberties which is to-day not only preoccupying, 
but monopolising, Egyptian minds and agitating their spirit. 
This being the case, it is unlikely that Nahas would be in a 
position to express ‘“‘a Wafdist attitude” towards the Treaty 
proposals, because no “ attitude”’ has yet. been taken by the 
Wafdist party, for the simple reason that they decided to abstain 
from touching that subject until constitutional liberties are 
restored; and Nahas cannot depart from the position so defined 
by his party. 

There can, therefore, be no Coalition Cabinet at present, with 
Wafdists as members, to father the proposed Treaty. It is 
only after the restoration of the constitution that the Wafdist 
party would consider the proposals and express their opinion, 
which, there is reason to believe, would at least be favourable 
to its general principles, if not to all its details. 

When this position is made clear, as a result of Nahas Pasha’s 
audience with the King, there would only be one of two courses 
open—either the idea of obtaining the free and willing adoption 
of the desired Anglo-Egyptian Settlement by the Egyptian 
people would have to be abandoned, and the Treaty proposals 
could then be signed by Mahmoud, a course radically at variance 
with established British policy since the Milner Report; or else 
a neutral Cabinet would be formed, under the Premiership of 
some highly-respected non-party statesman like Tewfik Pasha 


Nessim, or Zaki Pasha Aboul-Seoud, who was Vice-President of 
the Senate and Minister of Justice, and respected by all parties 
for his independence, or possibly Adly Pasha, to supervise the 
elections, in which case the constitution would be restored as 
the first act of the new Cabinet, and the election date then fixed. 
Thus only will public anxiety be pacified. 

This latter course is the only one likely to prevail in the end, 
because it alone is capable of satisfying at once the declared 
principles of British policy and the Nationalist Wafdist decision ; 
and, therefore, can alone provide the favourable atmosphere 
indispensable for the conclusion of any mutually satisfactory 
and lasting Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. 

Nahas Pasha has also been seeing Sir Perey Loraine, the 
British High Commissioner, and this fact, coupled with his previous 
audience with the King, is generally regarded as a sign of an 
approaching detente in the highly-strained situation prevailing in 
Cairo since Mahmoud’s return.—Yours, etc., 

London. L. A. FaNnous 

October Ist. (Senator of Egypt). 


LUNACHARSKY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Nowadays it is the fashion in this country to see red in 
every body and thing that is associated with Bolshevik Russia. 
Hence Lunacharsky appears to some a blood-red. But the truth 
is that he is, in your words, an idealist—one who does not come 
within the colour limit. He is a man of taste, culture, and a poet, 
who has always put cultural-education first. There is nothing to 
identify him with the fearful excesses of the mob at revolution 
time. On the contrary, it was he who saved that incomparable 
treasure house, the Hermitage, from the maddened vandals. It 
was he who protected the Moscow Art Theatre at a critical moment, 
and who secured for Stanislavsky a government pension. And it 
was he who, more than anyone, encouraged the new theatrical 
activities which have produced the theatre that is now, in the 
opinion of many, admittedly the most significant one in the present- 
day world. In spite of these and other fairly well-known facts, 
the most senseless play is being made with the fact that he has 
been relieved of his post as Minister of Education and Art. We are 
expected to understand that he has been sacked. The truth is 
that he asked to be relieved of his post because he wanted to 
take up a less arduous and exacting cultural-education post. 

Yours, etc., 
HuntTty CARTER. 


MR. TURNER ON THE POPULAR 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Your musical critic, Mr. W. J. Turner, writes in the vein 
of such a very superior person that one hesitates to dare to question 
any of his assertions. I do not pretend to the necessary knowledge 
to question his criticism of music or its performance; but I do 
quarrel with many of his statements, upon which the opinion 
of the lover of music is as valuable as that of the critic. He has 
written : 

1, It is not important whether the success of the Proms. isa triumph 
for music or for advertisement. 

2. What is important is the fact that large numbers put up with 
discomfort to listen to long and badly selected programmes. 

8. I wonder how many others in the audience share my feeling that 
I cannot get much pleasure out of these concerts. 

4. I imagine a passion for music keeps the audience faithful in 
attendance at “‘ official nightly massacres of music.” 

5. It would be ridiculous to turn the full battery of professional 
criticism against the actual playing and singing that one hears 
at these performances. 

6. My first objection is to the general plan of the programmes. My 
second is to their length. 

7. There are two types of programmes which [I find especially 
objectionable : one is the chronological, the other the historical. 

8. To me the Bach, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky nights are an infernal 
bore. 

9. The only way an audience can survive such a programme is by 
inattention. 

10. It is the combination of uniformity with length that makes the 

Promenade programmes so objectionable. 

11. The prejudice among English people against English music still 

exists. 

12. For me the British Composer Concerts have been saved by the 

younger musicians. 

I cannot ask sufficient space in your columns to deal with these 
statements at length, but shortly may I say that as the considered 
opinion of a musical critic the first statement appears to me to be 
particularly inept? The obvious answer to the second statement is 
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that the audience (which impressed Mr. Turner as being the most 
serious and attentive in London) does not agree with his descrip- 
tion of the programmes, and the reply to 3 is None. 

In 4 and 9 Mr. Turner writes nonsense. 

5. I would suggest professional criticism is what is really needed, 
and would be welcome. 

8 and 10. Very, very few will agree with W. J. T., and if his 
statement is true, he has adopted the wrong vocation. 

7. It might be interesting to see a list of programmes drawn up 
by W.J.T. Iwill venture the opinion that the music-lover will 
prefer what has been given. 

11. I do not think is true. 

12. Mr. Turner’s idea of criticism appears to be to bludgeon the 
old brigade and damn the young with faint praise. 

I have no doubt W. J. T. knows quite a lot about music, but 
I don’t think he knows much about a London audience; and his 
admission that after two hours of Bach he felt he did not want to 
hear another note of Bach for six months suggests a sad want of 
appreciation. The very night W. J. T. left brain-weary with too 
much Bach he might have heard Handel’s Concerto in G minor 
for Organ and Orchestra as well (if not better) performed than he 
has ever heard it. 

I write as an enthusiastic supporter of the Proms. I do not 
claim to know anything more about music than that I love it. 
As a matter of fact, I could not sing “* God Save the King ”’ in 
tune to save my life : but three hours of Bach or Handel is not too 
much for me, and I find sufficient variety in the Bach programmes, 
and have attended every Bach night. I guess the rest of the 
audience at Queen’s Hall agree more nearly with me than with 
W.J.T. Iat least feel grateful to the B.B.C., Sir Henry Wood 
and his Orchestra and to many of the singers. 

If I might venture to criticise, I would suggest that to put 
Stravinsky in the programme on a night devoted mainly to 
Beethoven is an offence; but Mr. Turner may like it. Also, the 
audience I think is prone to kindness in its indiscriminate calls 
for encores from the singers. When a double encore is demanded 
for a quite ordinary rendering of a simple song, it leaves nothing 

to show appreciation of the really very fine performances which 
are occasionally given.—Yours, etc., JouHn E. YERBURY. 

5 Lionel Mansions, 

Brook Green, W. 14. 
September 29th. 


“UNDER WEIGH ” 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I quote, for the purpose of a comment, the last paragraph 
of your review of the life of Mrs. Meynell : 

The index is so whimsical that it ignores Mrs. Meynell’s father. 
One well-known name is repeatedly misspelt, and W. E. Henley 
is represented as writing that he had “* some verses under weigh,” 
when the “ Viking Chief of Letters’? presumably meant to convey 
that they were “ under way.” c. OR. 
Speaking as one old salt to another, I should say to C.O’R. 

that the ** Viking Chief” was right. A ship gets *‘ under weigh,” 
not “ under way.” One does not say (or sing), “the anchor’s 
wayed.” Perhaps Mr. Belloc, in his double capacity as a Master 
Mariner and a Master of Prose, might “ weigh in” with a ruling. 
20 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 
September 30th. 


[There is no need for a ruling. The phrase has nothing to do 
with weighing the anchor. ‘‘ Under weigh” is merely a common 
but erroneous corruption of “ under way.’ Would Mr. Brooks 
wish us to write of a ship that she “ gathers weigh,” or that she 
** has no weigh on her ” ?—Epb. N.S.] 


Yours, ete., 
COLLIN BROOKS. 


SOME INTERESTING USES 
LIVING PICTURE 


To the Editor of Tut New STatresMan. 


OF THE 


Sir,—It is refreshing to read Mr. Earp’s article calling attention 
to this obsolete but highly serviceable accomplishment. An 
artist, whose name he may be able to supply, once painted to 
commission some merely lifelike dragons upon a ceiling, but, his 
fees being fraudulently withheld, retaliated by adding to them 
a few master-strokes, as a result of which they immediately flew 
through the roof. A Japanese boy, unjustly imprisoned and 
bound arm and leg from shoulder to knee, traced with his right 
toe in the dust a mouse so convincing that it instantly nibbled 
through the rope and freed him. This latter episode is vouched 
for in some work by Mr. Laurence Binyon, who makes, if I 
remember rightly, the intriguing comment that, while the charac- 
teristic of the Western trompe-cil is verisimilitude, that of the 
Eastern is life.—Yours, etc., A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

October Ist. 





Miscellany 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PROFESSOR 
MORIARTY 


HE retired Mathematical Professor has long been one 
of the great figures of crime. His tall, thin figure 
and deeply sunken eyes, the white curve of his 

dome-like forehead, the clean-shaven, pale and ascetic- 
looking features, and, above all, the face “‘ for ever slowly 
oscillating from side to side in a curiously reptilian fashion,” 
are familiar all over the world. There are probably just 
as many pilgrimages every year to the Reichenbach Fall, 
beneath which lie the bones of the sinister Professor 
Moriarty, as there are to 2218 Baker Street. And yet—do 
those bones lie beneath the Reichenbach Fall? Did the 
Master-Criminal wrestle with the Master-Detective on that 
narrow ledge while Colonel Sebastian Moran, late of the 
Ist Bangalore Pioneers and the second most dangerous man 
in London, awaited the result on the ridge above? A recent 
inquiry into the criminal records of the eighties and ’nineties 
of the last century has convinced me that the answer to 
both questions is in the negative, and the following are the 
reasons which have led me to adopt this view. 

It happened that a few months ago I was collecting 
statistics of the Period of Maximum Intellectual Activity 
of certain selected figures in history. My idea was to read 
a paper on the subject to the British Association and to 
republish it subsequently in Professor Karl Pearson’s 
Biometrika. My first half-dozen figures were Sir Isaac 
Newton, Archbishop Lanfranc, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Professor Ridgeway and Mr. B. Barnato, 
and it was while investigating the career of Mr. Holmes 
that I came upon the hitherto unnoticed and unrecorded 
Period of Mental Stagnation in the life of the great detective. 
This important discovery led me step by step to the final 
solution of the problem of the identity of Professor Moriarty, 
and it is therefore necessary to prove the Period of Stagna- 
tion before asking the world to accept my conclusions. 

From the time that Mr. Holmes established himself in 
London, after a hard, early struggle, as a consulting detective, 
up to the middle of the ’eighties, he was, without any doubt, 
a busy and successful man. His services were sought as 
far afield as Odessa and even Trincomalee, where he investi- 
gated the tragedy of the Atkinson brothers, and his successes 
were many and brilliant. But in 1887 he had a severe illness. 
His iron constitution broke down. For two months he had 
worked never less than fifteen hours a day and had out- 
manceuvred at every point the most accomplished swindler 
in Europe, Baron Maupertvis, and “it was some time,” 
says Doctor Watson cautiously, “ before the health of my 
friend, Mr. Holmes, recovered from his immense exertions.” 
In spite of this breakdown, however, the detective returned 
almost immediately to his work, and it is more than likely 
that this too-early resumption of his mental activities 
caused the subsequent collapse which I am about to trace. 

After the sick-bed solution of the affair at Reigate, 
Dr. Watson observes that “ the year 1887 furnished us with 
a long series of cases of greater or less interest,”’ and it is 
the first significant hint that all was not well at 2218 that 
out of this “‘ long series of cases”’ only three are chronicled 
(a fourth, the Camberwell poisoning case, is mentioned as 
having afforded Mr. Holmes a chance of contributing to a 
successful solution), and these three are (i) the success at 
Reigate; (ii) the very ordinary and indeed rather fluky 
incident of the Noble Bachelor; and (iii) the Five Orange 
Pips, which was a downright failure. These are the best 


examples of his hero’s work which the faithful Doctor can 
This seems a trifle 
The case of the Orange 


produce out of a “ long series of cases.” 
fishy. And there is another point. 
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Pips is the first in which Mr. Holmes tries to cover up a 
failure with a plausible explanation. ‘“* I had the murderers 
in the hollow of my hand,” he says in effect, ‘‘ but they 
escaped me by being drowned at sea.” It was a poorish 
excuse, but it passed. Almost immediately afterwards 
there was another failure, for the case of the Resident 
Patient, though undated, can be assigned, from internal 
evidence, with comparative certainty to this period. And 
to our astonishment we find Mr. Holmes putting forward 
the same excuse again. ‘* The murderers,” he says, “‘ were 
the Worthington Bank gang, and they have escaped me 
by being drowned in the steamer Norah Creina, some 
leagues north of Oporto.” The brain that in 1886 un- 
erringly detected criminals, in 1887 could not even invent 
a new excuse for failure. And, incredible though it may 
seem, yet a third time the story was tried, this time with 
a slight variation. For Mr. Holmes probably felt that even 
the Doctor would not stand a third shipwreck, and so in 
the case of the Greek Interpreter he altered the death by 
drowning to a stabbing-affray in Budapest. 
powers were on the wane. Repeated failures had their 
inevitable result. In 1888 only one case is recorded, and 
that is the smashing, resounding defeat at the hands of 
Irene Adler. No doubt the Doctor would have hushed it 
up if he could, but it was too important internationally, 
and the truth would have come out in any case. 

The melancholy tale goes on. In 1889 there were two 
cases. In one of them, the Man with the Twisted Lip, 
Holmes made blunder after blunder, but managed to retrieve 
the day at the last moment with a flash of his old brilliance. 
A week or two later he not only failed to discover the least 
clue to the whereabouts of a party in the rural south of 
England—a party which must have been fairly conspicuous 
in that it consisted of a cart, some very bulky boxes, a 
beautiful woman, a morose Englishman and a sinister 
German—but he had not even the mental energy to furbish 
up the old sunk-ship, stabbing-affray story as an excuse 
for the escape of the terrible Colonel Lysander Stark. In 
1890 the game was up. Even Dr. Watson knew it and 
admitted it. ‘* He still came to see me,”’ he wrote, “ from 
time to time when he desired a companion in his investiga- 
tions, but these occasions grew more and more seldom, 
until I find that in the year 1890 there were only three cases 
of which I retain any record.” The deduction is inevitable. 
Either Holmes did not want his biographer to chronicle 
failures, or else there were no clients and no cases. Late in 
1890 there was the last flicker of the guttering candle before 
it goes out, the arrest of John Clay, the creator of the 
Red-Headed League; and then darkness descended. 

As for 1891, Doctor Watson makes a vague reference to a 
newspaper-paragraph which alleged that Mr. Holmes ‘“ had 
been engaged by the French Government upon a matter of 
supreme importance,” but nothing came of it, and it is 
probable that Holmes concocted the paragraph himself. 
At any rate, it was in May, 1891, that he disappeared from 
sight, and he did not return until March, 1894. But when 
he did return, he was once more in full possession of his 
brilliant powers. Resuming work immediately, he swiftly 
re-established his position, and from 1894 to 1901 we learn 
that “‘ he was a very busy man,” and that “he played a 
prominent part in many hundreds of cases.” 

“It was some time,” said Doctor Watson in 1887, ‘* before 
the health of my friend recovered.” It was seven years. 

* * * * 

At this stage I had determined the Period of Minimum 
Intellectual Activity of Mr. Holmes. It lay between 1887 
and 1894. But what I was looking for was the Period of 
Maximum Activity, and I was interested, therefore, to 
light upon the detective’s own estimate of this Period. He 


The detective’s 


unhesitatingly placed his duel with Professor Moriarty as 
the high-water mark of his career. ‘‘ Never have I risen to 
such a height,” he cries; and again, “‘ if a detailed account of 
that silent contest could be written, it would take its place as 
the most brilliant bit of thrust-and-parry work in the history 
of detection.” 

There is no hedging about that, no qualifications, no loop- 
holes. The duel was the apex of his mental activity. Of that 
he was certain. Naturally, I turned with some eagerness to 
the documents and records in search of evidence that would 
“‘ date ’’ the famous duel. It was not long before I found it. 
The crisis of the duel was Monday, April 27th, 1891. 

Can anyone be surprised that I was utterly flabbergasted ? 
That I spent weeks re-checking all my figures, statistics and 
dates? It wasnouse. The crisis of the duel with Professor 
Moriarty, the Napoleon of crime, took place in April, 1891, 
the year when Holmes’s Intellectual Activity was in total 
eclipse, the year in which he at last realised that nothing 
would save him from complete wreck but three years of 
absolute rest and change of scene. It followed, then, that 
Holmes was wrong in claiming that he had never risen to 
greater heights than in 1891. And if he was wrong in that, 
why not in other things as well? And then suddenly the 
solution of the dilemma flashed upon me, the only possible 


solution which covers all the facts: Holmes 
Moriarty. 


invented 


The great Professor never existed. He represents the 
last flash of Holmes’s imagination before he departed on his 
rest-cure. It was characteristically brilliant. Instead of 
laboriously inventing a new excuse for each failure, he 
invented an excuse which would cover them all. And 
not only that: he saved his existing credit by creating the 
Professor, and added to it by destroying him. What were 
his trivial failures of the previous three years compared 
with the gigantic feat of overthrowing a mighty brain that 
‘** sits motionless, like a spider in the centre of a web, but 
that web has a thousand radiations, and he knows well every 
quiver of each of them ” ? 

This is the only possible solution of the problem. If 
further proof is needed, consider the various occasions on 
which Moriarty was seen in the flesh. The first time was 
when he visited Baker Street on April 24th, 1891. Only 
Holmes saw him. He was not even admitted by Mrs. 
Hudson. He simply walked into the room. The second 
time was on the following day, at Victoria Station, “a tall 
man pushing his way furiously through the crowd.” ‘ There 
is Moriarty himself,’ said Holmes, and Dr. Watson believed 
him. If he had said, ‘‘ There is the Kaiser” or “‘ There is 
Champagne Charlie,” the Doctor would have believed him. 
The Doctor was like that. The third time was above the 
Reichenbach Fall. Again, only Holmes saw him. He was 
never seen again, and he had never been seen before. 
Conjured up out of the void by a fitful gleam of imagination, 
the retired Mathematical Professor vanished, not into the 
swirling torrent of the Reichenbach, but into thin air. He 
had served his purpose. The good name of Mr. Holmes 
was saved. 

One word more. I fancy that in after years, when the 
great detective was enjoying the serene splendour of his 
maturity, he confessed the secret to Doctor Watson, and 
also to one or two friends at Scotland Yard, and that it 
became a standing joke between them. Thus, I am inclined 
to think that whenever any particularly baffling mystery 
occurred, they would wink and say, ‘“‘ Moriarty again, eh? ” 
and then they would all laugh good-humouredly and have a 
drink. 

I base this view on the case of the Valley of Fear, in which 
there is much good-natured chaffing on the subject of the 
Professor. For instance, the Inspector says, “‘ You told me 
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once, Mr. Holmes, that you had never met Professor 
Moriarty.” 

“No,” replied Holmes, with, I am certain, an unrecorded 
grin, “I never have.” I need hardly remind experts in the 
Holmes Saga that the Valley of Fear occurred in 1895, four 
years after the mythical episode at the Reichenbach Fall. 

A. G. MAcDONELL. 


THE NEW CONCERT CLUB 


HEN I wrote some time ago about the proposed 
Courtauld-Sargent orchestral concerts, the pro- 
moters had not made known the real character 

of their intentions, but they have now issued full particulars 
of their plan. Their memorandum states : 

The organisers have a particular object in view; that is to 
stimulate interest in all music and to obtain a wider and more 
stable concert audience drawn from lovers of music who for various 
reasons have been unable to subscribe regularly to concerts, and 
who may have had to confine themselves in a great measure to 
mechanical music. 

One of the practical difficulties that faces concert-givers 
in London is that there is no good concert hall with enough 
cheap seats. 
the Queen’s Hall, or whenever a musician who happens 
to be in vogue conducts or plays there, the cheapest seats 
are all sold out before the concert, sometimes weeks ahead. 
The Queen’s Hall was built in and for those pre-war days 
when music was unknown to the masses. The B.B.C. and 
the gramophone have increased the public aware of the 
existence of chamber and orchestral music by hundreds of 
thousands in a few years. Of these hundreds of thousands 
a few thousands annually become sufficiently interested in 
music to want to go to concerts. These figures are pure 
speculation, of course, but it is obvious to anyone who 
regularly attends the Promenade and other concerts that 
the public has increased; and when one finds a music hall 
like the Coliseum engaging Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
for a season’s orchestral concerts, one does not need to be 
an astrologer to foresee that changes are coming. What is 
wanted now is at least one concert hall in London the size 
of the new Dominion theatre, to hold about three thousand 
people, all in comfortable seats, from each of which one 
may see and hear perfectly. This concert hall ought to be 
equipped with proper refreshment rooms, a good cheap 
restaurant, and large gardens in which to have a real 
** promenade ” in the summer season between the numbers, 
and sometimes during the numbers, on the programme. 

Of course, the idea of such a concert hall is far too 
ambitious, too imaginative, and too socially beneficial for 
any ordinary rich business man like Mr. Lionel Powell ever 
to think of it. Perhaps the B.B.C. may produce such a 
constructive scheme one of these days, but in the meantime 
we must be grateful for whatever makeshifts can be provided. 
And there is no doubt that Mrs. Courtauld and Dr. Sargent 
have discovered one workable makeshift. 
randum continues as follows : 


Whenever there is a really good concert at 


Their memo- 


With this object a concert club has been formed, to which 
employees’ clubs connected with: the big business establishments, 
students’, teachers’ and other social organisations, etc., are invited 
to subscribe for blocks of seats at considerably below the usual 
Queen’s Hall prices. Tickets at these reduced rates will be confined 
strictly to the use of members of such organisations. 

The prices fixed are these : 

ls. 6d. (that is, 9s. for the six concerts) for seats usually sold 
at 2s. 4d. 

2s. 6d. (that is, 15s. for the six concerts) for seats usually sold 
at 3s. 

3s. 6d. (that is, 21s. for the six concerts) for seats usually sold 
at 5s. 9d. 

5s. (that is, 30s. for the six concerts) for seats usually sold at 
8s. 6d. . 


The tickets are not sold singly—only in series of six, but 
they are transferable to members of the same organisation. 


In order to prevent our wealthy friends and relations from 
rushing (as_they always do when they get a chance) to buy 
these’cheap seats, they can be purchased at these reduced 
rates “Yonly through professional or business organisations, 
musical societies, clubs, etc., and only through an accredited 
representative,’ who must apply to the Secretary of the 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts at 20 Portman Square, W.1. 

One of the difficulties I foresee is that numbers of 
individuals who cannot afford to pay the higher prices do 
not belong to any organisation. Such people will have to 
form private music clubs among their friends, or join some 
body like the British Music Society or, better still, the 
British Drama League. On this occasion, however, they 
are likely to be left out in the cold, because, owing to a 
comprehensible cautiousness, these particulars have been 
announced so late that there is hardly time for anyone who 
is a member of any large business firm, or club, or other 
organisation, to apply for tickets. The promoters state : 

Applications have already been received for over two-thirds of 
the seats available, the 9s. and 15s. series having been over-applied 
for. Among the organisations which have joined are Messrs. John 

Lewis, Selfridge, Debenham and Freebody, Pontings, Robinson and 

Cleaver, Peter Jones, the Army and Navy Stores, the London 

Teachers’ Association, the Civil Service Arts Council, Barclays Bank 

Musical Society, the Goldsmiths’ College, and W. H. Smith. 

I congratulate the members of these organisations on 
having had the opportunity to become members of the new 
Courtauld-Sargent Concert Club before even the press was 
aware of the scheme, and I apologise to those of my readers 
who belong to other organisations and who would have 
liked to subscribe, if it now proves too late; because the 
promoters state that applications should be made not later 
than October 4th, and that all tickets not taken up by the 
concert club will be on sale to the general public from Monday, 
October 7th, at the Queen’s Hall and the usual agents, at 
the usual concert rates. I advise them, however, to apply 
immediately and see what happens. 

The scheme is a good one, and the organisers state that 
their intention is to continue it for three years. They have 
arranged for from three to five rehearsals for each concert, 
and state that this, with the reduction in prices for members 
of the club, will “ inevitably entail a considerable financial 
loss this season’; but if the members of the club became 
sufficiently numerous to enable each concert to be given in 
duplicate, this would make such a reduction in overhead 
charges as to bring the enterprise ‘“ within measurable 
distance of being self-supporting.” 

Mrs. Courtauld deserves the thanks of every music-lover 
for her enterprise and courage in starting so well-conceived 
a scheme, and I am certain that it will prove completely 
successful. Some of the strictures I originally made upon 
the preliminary announcements do not apply to a scheme 
of this sort, which seeks to create a new public. The quality 
of the programmes this season is sufficiently good; they will 
include Mahler’s ‘‘ Song of the Earth,” Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony, and a Bach Suite conducted by Otto Klemperer, 
two Brahms, one Mozart and one Beethoven concerto at 
two concerts, to be played by Artur Schnabel, a new 
symphony by Arthur Bliss, Delius’s “Song of the High 
Hills,” and Szymarowski’s violin concerto played by Jelly 
d’Aranyi; but full details are not yet announced. 

These six Courtauld-Sargent concerts will be one of the 
bright features of the coming musical season, and I hope 
to write about them in these columns in due course. In 
the meantime, my advice to those who may find themselves 
left out in the cold is to spend the money they would have 
spent on the six concerts in buying tickets for the two 
concerts at which Mr. Schnabel is to play the Brahms, 
Mozart and Beethoven concertos, and they will get full 
value for their money. W. J. Turner. 
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Casual Papers 
LAUD ON THE SCAFFOLD 


T was Friday the 10th January of the year 1645, and in 
| the morning of the winter day, before it was light, 
that William Laud woke from a deep and quiet sleep, 
which had refreshed him, though he knew it to be the last 
sleep of his life. 

He was a man of dreams, and often would he note them 
down in that Diary of his which lying enemies defaced, 
but which has survived. He had the due reverence of the 
scholar for visions and for omens. He had seen in dreams 
the fate of his friends and had had warnings all his life long. 
Whether some vision came to him in that last night we know 
not. He betook himself to prayer. 

The nature of the death that was before him was strange 
enough. He had had his opportunity for flight: he had 
refused it. He had thanked Grotius by proxy for the 
promised reception. He knew in his heart that those who 
hated him would have been relieved by his disappearance 
unhurt. Must we admit that in his refusal to fly there was 
some pride, and a determination that in this also his 
opponents should be baffled? Perhaps a little: perhaps 
there was an ingredient of this; in his own words there 
is something of it. ‘‘ They shall not be gratified by me in 
that which they appear to long for.” But the very next 
sentence shows what was deeper down in his heart. ‘“‘ Iam 
almost seventy years old, and shall I now go about to 
prolong a miserable life? ” 

That had been months before, and he had remained stead- 
fast. The Scotch clamouring for his blood, the organised 
rabble of the City through whose insults and threats he was 
dragged, had ceased to affect him. 

He might have refused to defend himself as he had refused 
to fly. Yet defend himself he did, not before the majesty 
of a great assembly, but before two or three wearied men 
sitting on the empty benches, a remnant of the remnant 
of the Lords. It was not that defence, but sheer necessity, 
which made them fall back on the universal method of 
political killing in that generation of England and its fathers 
for two generations past: a sentence without pretence of 
law. Such of the Commons as still remained had voted 
for death by an ordinance; and, of a score of such of the 
Lords as still remained, half a dozen may have voted the 
death of the old man. And indeed his blood had been 
promised to the Scotch. 

He knew also that the bestial affair of half-strangling, 
castration, disembowelling while the man was still alive, 
the tearing out of his heart, and all the other details that 
went with the softening of manners and the broadening of 
enlightenment in that day, were to be spared him. The old 
man was to die swiftly, by the axe. 

He feared death. That little body of his, quick, vital, 
intense, would not easily accept the sudden cessation of 
its functions, warned though it was and holding a soul 
disappointed in all things save, of course, in its divine 
assurance. 

Moreover, on that cold winter morning, in the small stone 
room beneath the deep embrasured window, and alone, 
the old man, long kneeling in careful prayer, was sustained 
by another kind of assurance : not only of the divine purpose 
of merey and security in immortal things, but in his own 
conviction of right doing. It was a great strength for him. 
If he had ever wavered in such conviction he would not 
have had that strength at the end. 

They led him out from the half-darkness of the prison 
into the day. His little peaked face, with the bright, in- 
telligent eyes, and the vigorous, lively, uplifted brows (the 


men of the time had a fashion in such expression; Bouillon 
had shown it, and the more controlled and regular Richelieu), 
was ruddy in the cold morning under its close-cropped 
white hair, the little white moustache twirled up, the white 
beard peaked, the eyes, the gesture, the manner, even 
after all these dreadful months, most full of life. I can 
believe that he glanced with still awakened interest to the 
left and the right; he to whom all life had been a theatre 
of perpetual activity. 

He saw before him, dense in the great open space of 
Tower Hill, as large a pack of upturned faces as even the 
worst scenes of that London had yet gathered, far more 
than could crowd into the narrower space round the last 
low scaffold in Whitehall when, four years on, Laud’s 
master also was to die: he of whom the Archbishop had 
said that he neither would be great of himself nor allow 
himself to be made great. (But he meant by those words, 
Great in power, as a Prince; not great in soul, as a man. 
For on that Laud had no doubts of his master.) 

So they had all come to see that sight, which is not seen 
every day—an Archbishop of Canterbury put to death as a 
criminal, but without sentence of law. 

He did not stand a singular and isolated, still less an 
impressive, figure on the rough planks: he was but one in a 
jostle. Against the usual custom the scaffold was crowded ; 
perhaps because they might fear the effect of his speaking. 
Nor was Laud agreeable to such a company. He said that 
he had thought there would have been “‘ an empty scaffold, 
where I might have had room to die,” and then he added, “ I 
beseech you, let me have an end of this misery, for I have 
endured it long.” 

Through the planks on which he stood, hurriedly put 
together (it may be presumed), broad chinks showed, and so 
densely packed were the populace that even there, beneath 
his feet, he could see the faces upturned. He bade those 
about him remove, if it were possible, the people so crowded 
below, lest innocent blood should fall on them. 

He had come to the block, and he began to speak. He 
spoke in a measured voice, well heard, and having in his 
mind his supporting Latin phrase, that he ‘ desired to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ.” 

I have no space to print here all that we have in the report 
of those last famous words, but I will set them down as I 
have read them, choosing out of them what seem to me the 
strongest. 

He told them that the time was not one ‘‘ comfortable ” 
in which to preach; that he had come to the end of his race 
to find the Cross—that is, a death of shame. ‘* I have been 
long in my race, and how I have looked unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of my Faith, He alone knows.” 

Then he spoke of this passage through death, in the knotted 
metaphors of the time, as a passage through a Red Sea, and 
therefore, as he trusted, to a Promised Land. But he said, 
in the midst of that artificial phrase, words memorable for 
their simplicity and truth: the words of a man who does 
not hide his heart from his fellows. -He confessed the 
shrinking of the flesh: “‘ I am not in love with this passage 
through the Red Sea, for I have the weakness of flesh and 
blood plentifully in me.” Indeed, he had, as also its activity 
and strength, this short, square, sturdy, determined little 
man. 

But as he himself openly acknowledged that fear of death 
(and the French poet has written how God himself feared 
Death), he bade all those who heard his aged but resolute 
voice to the edges of that vast assembly remember that each 
of them also must come to die, and bade them make ready 
for the passage. Then he busied himself quietly enough 
with the details of what was next to be done, the sign to be 
given for the axe to fall. He knelt, and in one more short 
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prayer still used the twisted language of his time, and its 
metaphor: but in the midst of this he again enshrined a 
clear phrase among the rest—a prayer for England. 

They let him remain silent for a few moments, the wood 
supporting his neck, his old head bowed and ready for the 
stroke, until that silence was broken by the signal agreed, 
which was in these words, spoken loudly, “* Lord, receive my 
soul.”” But one dull stroke was needed, and, between his 
hands, the executioner held up the head, bleeding, before 
the host assembled. H. Be.toc. 


Current Literature 


THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 


A High Wind in Jamaica. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


This is an admirable novel. In fact, there are three approaches 
by which one is inclined to praise it as a book. To begin with, 
it is a poet’s novel; and if only poets will turn to fiction in time 
the result is nearly always good. Like The Memoirs of a Fox- 
hunting Man, this is the class of book in which the author has 
abandoned the hard conditions of his native element and migrated 
to a more generous climate with the wisdom he has learnt. But 
the writer is a modern rather than a Georgian poet, and the poetry 
of his novel is revealed, not in style or language so much as by 
his observation, by that mixture of scientific accuracy and 
suppressed emotion, that French gift of spotting the unusual 
and inhuman in people and things, of describing it vividly, and 
leaving it at that. In a sense the book is a series of vignettes 
passionately observed, like the sketches, the ideas for poems, to 
be found in the notebooks of writers and artists. The art of the 
writer, however, is shown, not in the style so much as in the 
avoidance of style, in his skillin never “‘ writing up” incidents 
which are preposterous enough in themselves, in always making 
the right transition from one extraordinary pen-picture to the 
next. It is the fashion for adventure stories to be rather 
spectacularly mousy. ‘* What was Mr. Tippet’s bewilderment at 
finding the sedate Miss Tuber, the fringe of her red petticoat 
oh, so exiguously showing, entirely surrounded by tarantulas, 
etc.” Mr. Hughes, though deriving from Defoe, as must all 
writers of this genre, makes no attempt to keep up that brittle 
and disingenuous simplicity. The ease and the gusto with which 
he writes entirely obliterates the fantasy and sophistication so 
easily found in such a book. He is not only readable, but almost 
rattling in the way in which he carries one along. The third 
approach to his book is as a piece of research work into childhood, 
and that we will leave to the last. 

A High Wind in Jamaica describes the adventures of a band 
of children who are sent home from that island by their parents 
after an earthquake and a hurricane. They are captured by 
pirates, the last pathetic buccaneers to linger unwittingly on the 
coast of Cuba into the Victorian period. In time they are 
rescued and brought home. The most original thing in the book 
is the melancholy satire with which the author enriches this 
Elizabethan remnant, their obsolete methods, their innocent 
ways, and their gradual victimisation by the children that they 
take on board. The scenery, the life at sea, the animals, from 
the pet cats and monkeys to the shoals of fishes and the sea-sick 
menagerie that is the pirates’ only other prize, and the psychology 
of the pirates themselves are, too, all perfect in their way. Jamaica 
was once a romantic island, and the north shore, with its coral 
lagoons, maroon villages, a deserted eighteenth-century mansion 
like Rose Hall, must still be very like what it was in Mr. Hughes’s 
time. Though (never having visited the island since 1860) he 
has yet been able to sublimate away the crust of upper Kipling 
classes suneasily reposing’ on a filling of small-town Americans 
and Portuguese Jews, and confine himself only to the tropic 
paradise restrained by village greens and church bells that the 
island ought to be. Earthquakes are the most evasive phenomena 
to describe, being so real yet so disappointing; but the account 
of this one, and of the high wind that follows it, seems the best 
in an unconradian way. 

So much for the book as « novel—from that point of view 
A High Wind is vivid, exciting, delicate and swift. The strange- 
ness is never exaggerated, the descriptions are exact as well as 
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beautiful, there is nothing classy about the prose. Though any- 
body would enjoy A High Wind as fiction unless they disliked 
pirates, children, animals, satire and travellers’ tales reinforced 
by modern sensibility, the inner significance will only exist to 
those who have been baffled by the child mind. 

The difficulty of understanding children is really the difficulty 
of calculating the error when children begin to correlate what 
they think with what they are told they think, what they feel 
with what they ought to feel. At the same time children are 
voluble enough to give away a good deal of what is going on in 
their minds till the age at which the idea of gratitude is clapped 
on them by their parents like a butterfly net, and they subside 
into the guilty reticence of those who find it impossible to adapt 
their emotions to the belief that they exist to glorify those ‘* who 
have done everything for them.” Our age has been the first 
to really try to discover what children are like and not to 
substantiate what we hope they are; so, apart from Freud or 
behaviourists, a detached but sensitive poet, ‘* not obscured,” 
as Mr. Hughes puts it, ‘‘ by an uprush of maternity to the brain,” 
is most likely to get at the truth about children by animalising 
them intelligently or by studying them as primitive savages. 

Being nearly four years old, she was certainly a child: and 
children are human (if one allows the term ‘‘ human ”’ a wide sense) : 
but she had not altogether ceased to be a baby: and babies, of 
course, are not human—they are animals and have a very ancient 
and ramified culture, as cats have, and fishes, and even snakes: the 
same in kind as these, but much more complicated and vivid, since 
babies are, after all, one of the most developed species of the lower 
vertebrates. . . Possibly a case might be made out that children are 
not human either: but I should not accept it. Agreed that their 
minds are not just more ignorant and stupider than ours, but differ 
in kind of thinking (are mad, in fact): but one can, by an effort of 
will and imagination, think like a child, at least in a partial degree— 
and even if one’s success is infinitesimal it invalidates the case: 
while one can no more think like a baby, in the smallest respect, 
than one can think like a bee. 

This passage seems the moral of the book, which is a study in 
the heartlessness, egotism, and animal grace of children not 
sophisticated by all the promises of the catechism. The three 
most striking qualities about children—real children, not Sonny 
Boy or Christopher Robin—are their exquisite sense of justice 
(in a complicated and legal rather than practical sense of the 
word), their amazing egotism and their perfect capacity for 
living in the present, which makes being with them like whirling 
with a flight of rooks over the fields which give them food. A 
writer cannot be great till he has created a universe of his own, 
yet children move effortlessly and with perfect modesty in theirs. 
The triumph of Mr. Hughes is that he has realised that children 
follow their elders about as affectionately as seagulls follow a 
ship. It is better to feed them and enjoy them through a 
telescope rather than imagine that we are receiving a gratitude 
which they do not feel for a benefit that we have not conferred. 
“The soft flesh and the sweet breath of children” was what 
Medea liked about them, and it is wisest to expect no more from 
them than that. 

A High Wind in Jamaica, then, like Gulliver's Travels, may 
be read with delight for its story or with concern for the ethics 
which it describes. One cannot prophesy whether the manner 
or the matter will survive longest, but one wishes that the author 
would soon provide another picaresque novel, with more Antilles 
as its setting, and its subject, perhaps, that other mystery of 
childhood, which Remy de Gourmont states: ‘ These little 
boys destined to become gross males, little girls whom time will 
turn into pretentious young ladies and rich middle-class brides— 
what pretty and delicate animals they are! How is it that 
these subtle creatures are so quickly transformed into imbeciles ? 
Why should.the flower of these fine, graceful plants be idiocy ?” 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 
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The rediscovery in oneself of one’s elders’ characteristic 


prejudices is a process as humiliating as it is in some sort 
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inevitable. ‘ Clever,” we recollect, is a term which, with 
indignation, we have often heard used to infer, if not a definite 
degree of obloquy, at least an indefinite but unmistakable shade 
of mistrust. ‘‘ Mere cleverness”” was a pit from which the 
muddled taskmasters, to whom we read our undergraduate essays, 
spent some time and energy in trying to divert our footsteps. 
‘** Being too knowing by half” was a condition which even nurses 
and servants were accustomed to hold up as highly improper. 
Hence, it is rather shamefacedly that we confess to a similar 
aversion; M. Maurois, for example, is an extremely clever 
writer—cleverness which has the effect not so much of improving 
the intrinsic quality of his work as of making its defects less 
obvious and harder to track down. English writers of the same 
rank are commonly so ingenuous that, like silly seals or innocent 
penguins, they come shuffling forward to greet the butcher's 
knife; whereas M. Maurois, who belongs to a continent where 
culture is more widely, though perhaps sometimes more thinly, 
spread, anticipates every objection and, almost before we have 
begun stalking him, is off and away sporting and plunging in 
the surf-line among his betters. 

From this it must not be concluded that M. Maurois’s Whatever 
Gods May Be is radically a bad novel. On the contrary, in so 
far as it is readable and, in its way, absorbing—which the majority 
of modern novels are not—it constitutes very good fiction. Its 
faults are not faults of skill, but faults of understanding; for 
although M. Maurois can humanly awake our interest, zstheti- 
cally he fails to satisfy it. No doubt the story he tells is ‘* true 
to life’’; the characters he introduces are credible enough. 
But while a great novelist, though he cannot or does not wish 
to propound a moral solution, contrives so to enwrap his problems 
in the atmosphere of art that the most sordid domestic squabbles 
will emerge transfigured as “ old, unhappy, far-off things and 
battles long ago,’”’? M. Maurois’s characters and everything they 
do or say are enveloped in a slight air of falsity. We follow their 
careers with attention, but we catch no unforgettable echo of their 
sufferings. Jealousy is the theme—a passion which has already 
provided modern literature with many splendid pages of analysis. 
Philippe Marcenat is jealous of his first wife; his second wife is 
jealous of him. An easy brilliance distinguishes the telling; 
the novel is admirably proportioned; but we wait in vain for the 
casual word or paragraph which will explode one of those miracles 
of sympathy, sudden glimpses into the foundations of human 
unhappiness, that make the novel the real successor of the epic 
poem. M. Maurois’s book reminds us of the story of a stranger’s 
misfortunes, capably recounted by a chance acquaintance. 
It is “like life,” but it is entirely wanting in the acidity and 
tragic sharpness of the truth. 

Mr. Aldington’s Hero has been dying ever since the Great 
Peace began. A similar personage died all over France from 
1830 till about the year 1848. It was thwarted idealism which 

~aused him to wither on his stalk; but, while the idealism of 
the Gallic hero was usually connected with some ripe and faithless 
charmer, reinforced, as in the case of Feydeau’s belated Fanny, 
by the presence of an inky-whiskered, scrubby-visaged husband 
in the background, the English enfant du _ siécle is equally 
uncertain of what he wants and of his eventual ability to get 
it, supposing he ever makes up his mind. Like *“* the poor cat i’ 
the adage,” a succession of stillborn desires have reduced his 
existence to a sort of melancholy romp with the “ might-have- 
been.” Excessively convivial in appearance, the gesture with 
which he raises his tumbler attests to a heart of lead. He attends 
large parties and orders expensive meals, if only the better to 
advertise an inner solitude which is devouring him. 

Such an idealist, though by committing suicide during the last 
spasms of the war he has avoided some of the worst horrors 
of the peace, is Mr. Aldington’s George Winterbourne : 

Manque de savoir-vivre extréme—il survivait— 

kt—manque de savoir-mourir—il écrivait. 
He is the passionate opponent of all forms of cant; and since, 
as Mr. Aldington himself justly observes, ‘“‘ the excuse for the 
novel is that one can do any damn thing one pleases,” his story 
rapidly degenerates into a farrago of abuse, the novelist-moralist 
raging and foaming, the publishers tactfully stepping in here 
and there with long rows of asterisks, his characters scuttling 
to and fro like chickens before a thunderstorm—till an archduke 
is murdered in the Balkans and the comparative quiescence of 
the greatest conflict history has known restores some semblance 
of order and, apparently much against his inclination, compels 
Mr. Aldington to write two hundred pages of excellent narrative. 
The reader, in fact, should start at page 260. Thenceforward, 


the novel is as beautifully and as restrainedly writtenTas, 
previously, it has been diffuse and argumentative. In his earlier 
chapters Mr. Aldington seems to lose his temper without being 
really moved; the profound and painful emotions roused by his 
war-time experiences supply the necessary perspective. Death 
of a Hero is probably the most uneven and, at moments, the 
most disappointing novel published this month; it is also one 
of the hardest to ignore. 

M. Maurois’s book is typical of that peculiarly French vice, 
false clarity ; Mr. Aldington’s, of the excitable diffuseness which 
characterises so much Anglo-Saxon literature: Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty represents the myth-making genius of the Celt. 
His personages are larger but, incidentally, flatter and thinner 
than ordinary human beings. They are neither caricatured, 
as are the greater number of Mr. Aldington’s minor characters, 
nor do they consist, like M. Maurois’s principal actors, of an 
ingenious summing-up of various easily recognisable human 
traits. Nora, for instance, seems to exist on the same level as 
Deirdre or Calypso; her husband, Ramon Mor Costello, the 
villainous profiteer and middle-man, as Polyphemus; her lover, 
O’Neill, as a rather unheroic Odysseus—if you imagine these 
figures set down amid surroundings described with a pitiless 
naturalism and made to play their parts in a contemporary 
economic drama. The Free State, Mr. O’Flaherty declares, is 
overrun with middlemen; they have stepped into the vacant 
place of the landed gentry, allow the peasants to borrow from 
them at exorbitant rates and exact their interest in kind. Mr. 
O’Flaherty has compressed the incidents of Ramon’s fall within 
the compass of a single day. He shows us the sordid little 
Irish seaport town beginning to wriggle under his grasp. There 
is talk in bars, talk among the peasants who are driving in their 
cattle to the market; there are confabulations between lawyers 
and publicans, ominous visits of priest to priest—all aware of 
a domestic struggle proceeding at the Big House, dimly hopeful 
of the future. It is an exciting book; but the mythological 
concentration, which is its chief strength, also brings with it 
corresponding disadvantages: an extravagant intensity, a vein 
of exalted melodrama which tends to wear out the reader’s 
patience. 
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Miss Rebecca West’s London fantasy and Mr. Francis Brett 
Young’s Neapolitan romance are as agreeably unlike as it is 
possible for two books to be. Mr. Brett Young is all masculine 
distinction, Miss West all nebulous femininity. It is the particular 
beauty of this, as of Mr. Brett Young’s earlier novels, that he 
should, so to speak, size up his characters with such a practised 
eye, as if medical training had stood him in good stead and he 
regarded them primarily as patients. Then, his novels are always 
sober, refreshingly precise even on the peaks of enthusiasm. 
His latest book, though consistently enjoyable, is at its best 
when his theme is most prosaic, when he is writing of the bleak 
upland village where his protagonist, a boy of mixed parentage, 
half English and half Italian, had been reared—of the peasants 
at work among the terraced vineyards, the dark chemists’ shop 
where the local politicians meet to argue, smoke reeking toscanas, 
and spit emphatically on to the scrubbed tiles. 

While, as for Miss West’s Harriet Hume : 

. . . She threw up her bare arms, clasped her hands above her 
head, and so ran down the stairs ahead of him. Following her, 
he marked how her shoulders were so prominent under her long 
tight bodice of thin silk that they might have been wings folded 
in on themselves and packed away for reasons of prudence: and 
thought that if she indeed desired to look an ordinary woman, 
walking on earth and of much the same specific gravity, she had 
better not have cut her skirts so full, for their swaying buoyancy 
seemed to be supporting her. At least one could not credit that 
this was done by her tiny feet, which were so high in the instep 
and so finicking clear-cut at ankle and at toe, that one could fancy 
them not feet at all but spurs added at a last touch to a bird-woman 
built by a magician expert in fine jewellers’ work and ornithology. 
Of all the women he had ever known she was the most ethereal. 
Loving her was like swathing oneself in a long scarf of spirit. 

That euphonious quotation may sufficiently illustrate the novelist’s 
mood—one of desperate picturesqueness and headlong whimsi- 
cality. Into the rather stodgy but respectable ingredients of 
her previous novels Miss West has sprinkled a lavish handful of 
the baking-powder of exuberant fancy. The result is a confection 


so light and crumbling that is singularly hard to digest. Still, 
there are some very pretty shot-purple passages. Taken as a 
whole, though, the book is unquestionably tedious. How 


sagacious is the maxim of a modern French poet, that ‘* the man, 
who wishes to write his dream, owes it to himself to keep more 
than ever wide awake ”’! 

Last, comes Miss Salt, the author of a grim little pamphlet 
on the vanity of theatrical ambitions. It is impressive, though 
perhaps for no other reason than because the manner of the 
telling, so blank, so gloomy, so unpitying, is forcibly reminiscent 
of the bedroom wall in a theatrical lodging-house. Miss Salt 
makes full use of the inimitable squalor which pervades the 
waiting-room of a dramatic agency; the airless cubby-hole like 
a graveyard of putrescent hopes, the featureless little girls, the 
anxious mothers, the pathetically insouciant blowsily blossoming 
old-young-women, the noisy group of young men in Oxford 
trousers congregated near the door, the final Rhadamanthine 
dismissal: ‘* Sorry, ladies and gents! Sorry, boys, nothing for 
you to-day !” P. Q. 


POPE AND “ CASARO-PAPALIST ” 


The History of the Popes. By Dr. L. Pastor. 
R.F. Kerr. Vol. XVIII. Kegan Paul. 


A great deal of work has been done of late years on the episodes 
dealt with in this volume. But Dr. Pastor’s careful method of 
dealing with his theme takes him all over Europe, to say nothing 
of America and the East: he has to tell over again the story of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, of 
Maximilian II.’s methods of dealing with religious troubles in 
Austria, of the Lepanto campaign in the Levant, of Jesuit 
propaganda in Poland, of Alva’s exploits in the Netherlands, 
and of Elizabeth’s ‘“ reaction” to her excommunication. No 
wonder, therefore, that he relies a great deal on secondary 
authorities, especially such orthodox writers as Lingard, for the 
history of England; no wonder he is somewhat summary in 
his treatment of such controversies as that of the Casket Letters. 
Every pie the very crust of which was touched by the finger of 
the Pope for the time being has to be described after a fashion : 
too allusive a method of doing so would at once overtax the 
author’s literary gifts and confuse his less erudite readers, and 
therefore the story unrolls itself with truly Teutonic amplitude 
and at least an appearance of massive thoroughness. One whole 


Translated by 
15s. 


large volume for part of the history of a six-years’ pontificate ! 


For English readers, especially those who know Meyer's work on 
Elizabeth’s Church policy (which, as a non-Catholic criticism of 
her methods, Dr. Pastor welcomes with only an occasional reser- 
vation), the most interesting and valuable part of this particular 
volume will be, perhaps, the account of Philip II.’s ‘‘ Czsaro- 
papalism.” At least, Dr. Pastor here gives a rather different 
aspect of Philip’s reign and character than that long current in 
the ordinary English book. It was the French historian Forneron 
who long ago fixed the main lines of Philip’s portrait for English 
readers, for Mr. Martin Hume hardly succeeded in emancipating 
himself, in spite of his long study of original documents, from 
Forneron’s main conclusions ; and Hume’s many works, including 
his chapter in the Cambridge Modern History, still represent the 
orthodox English view in so far as it exists. Philip was a well- 
meaning but extremely dilatory religious fanatic, a fine contrast 
to his more enlightened contemporaries. It may come as rather 
a surprise therefore to find Dr. Pastor regarding him as a kind 
of Henry VIII., with all the defects, if some of the merits, of an 
ardent and aggressive nationalist. So far from deserving the 
title of the ‘“ most Catholic,’ he was emphatically the most 
Spanish king. In the Netherlands, for instance, his attitude 
was as grossly political as Elizabeth’s itself: he may have pre- 
tended to attack heresy, he was really attacking insubordination. 
If he had only done as Pius told him and gone thither himself, he 
could have restrained Alva’s rash and fatal ferocity, he could 
have defeated William of Orange’s conscienceless machinations, 
and, by an appeal to the fundamental loyalty of the population 
as a whole to the Catholic faith, have destroyed the influence 
of a gang of iconoclasts led by a discontented aristocracy. But, 
like his father, Charles V., like Catherine de Medici, like Maxi- 
milian II., like almost every lay sovereign of his day except Mary 
Queen of Scots and Mary Tudor, he was a politique at heart—it 
was just like him to restrain Mary when she wanted to restore 
the Church to her full position in England; it was just like him 
to hang back when he might have done so much for Mary Stuart 
against Elizabeth. The Inquisition became in his hand a mere 
tool of absolutism—at the very core of his being he was a 
Czesaro-papalist. 

Like most of us, Dr. Pastor is not quite consistent; at times 
he is apt to write as if all would have been well, in the worldly as 
well as in the other-worldly sense, if everyone had taken the advice 
of which Pius V. in his regard for the Church was so lavish; as if 
most of the ills to which modern flesh is heir would have been 
avoided if the froward man had not said in his heart, ‘* There is 
no God.” Elsewhere he admits, with considerable wisdom, that 
Pius, from the highest motives, made serious political blunders. 
For instance, it was just, though it was not expedient, to 
excommunicate Elizabeth; so far from helping the English 
Catholics, it merely strengthened her hands against them. An 
ingenious critic might, perhaps, suggest that it was as damaging 
to the cause of the Church as was Alva’s Council of Blood. With- 
out for a moment admitting that Pius was a short-sighted busy- 
body, his historian does suggest that to follow his lead might 
have sometimes led to difficulties in an imperfect world. A king 
or a queen is, after all, entitled to the benefits of trustee morality ; 
trustees are not appointed to be philanthropic, or even generous, 
with the property of their wards, and a sovereign has some excuse 
for not always doing exactly what a given Pope tells him to do. 
If he did, he would no doubt have his reward hereafter, but in 
this life he might have to face the penalties of a breach of trust. 

At all events, the critics of Philip II. cannot have it all three 
ways at once. It is unfair to condemn him simultaneously as a 
religious fanatic, as the enemy of nationalism, and as its un- 
scrupulous promoter. If he did for Spain what Elizabeth did 
for England and Henry IV. did for France and William of Orange 
for Holland, the Spaniard has some excuse for looking lightly 
on his dealings with the liberties of Aragon (Elizabeth herself 
could be pretty drastic with constitutionalism when she felt 
strong enough), and for condoning his resentment of English 
piracy, Dutch defiance, and the activities of Portuguese pre- 
tenders. Elizabeth resented Spanish imperialism, Irish rebellion 
and Marian plots in much the same spirit, and she is often 
defended. On the other hand, Philip can plead some services to 
the faith of his people, which was also, in a profounder sense 
than is true of Elizabeth or Henry IV., his own. Dr. Pastor has 
some very severe footnotes about Lord Acton and Dollinger, and 
perhaps, like these later Catholics, Philip was too outspoken in 
his criticism of papal omniscience. But he was a king as well 
as a Catholic, and, as Charles V. admitted when he retired to 
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of thugs! <A game of hide-and-seek with 
the argus-eyed coast patrol inside the twelve- 
mile limit. Murder and mutiny. Here is 
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raising thriller that is better than the best 
this popular author has yet written. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Juste, it is difficult for a king to call his soul his own. If he 
wants to make it, he would be well advised to appoint a successor 
in his lifetime. 


RED INDIAN 


By MELVIN GILMORE. 


LORE 


Prairie Smoke. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Since Hiawatha there can have been very few books so likely 
as this to rouse in young minds an early enthusiasm for folk-lore. 
Combined with this anthropological interest is one that must 
appeal especially to boy scouts and girl guides, for it deals 
with tracking, close observation of animals, the art of living in 
the open air, and all the other things which draw us away from 
our town life and bring us closer to mother earth. But if it is 
all this, why is its price so prohibitive? Among people who can 
afford twelve-and-six for a book it can have but a small sale. 
Publish it at half-a-crown, and it will sell like buns at a Jamboree. 

The author has lived among Red Indians till he knows and 
loves them. He is called by them Pahok, which we learn from 
his book is the name of one of the five lodges of the Animal 
People as known to the Pawnees. These places were supposed 
to have the power of bringing the dead to life; and Pahok has 
at least the power of making dead stories live, and animals speak. 
He has given his book the pretty name of Prairie Smoke, 
the earliest flower to bloom on the plains of Nebraska, and one 
that gives a bluish smoky appearance to the landscape when 
all around is brown and dead. The book is worthy of its title. 

It may be that Mr. Gilmore idealises his Red friends. One 
can hardly believe that the ‘“‘ nations”’’ were quite as Arcadian 
as he pictures them. Occasionally he himself speaks of Dakotan 
scalping-expeditions, and of horrors best left undescribed. But 
the total effect of his work is to make us dissatisfied with 
‘** culture ” and almost sympathetic with Rousseau, Mr. Lawrence, 
and others who would have us leave the city for the prairie. 
He is right, however, in his main point, that the white American 
has lost much by neglecting the flora of his native country and 
attending almost exclusively to that which he has imported 
from Europe. Much ethnological work has of course been done 
in America, but there still remains much to do, and men like 
Mr. Gilmore will supply the basis on which that work will rest. 

He is not, himself, a scientific anthropologist; he has not, 
any more than Schoolcraft had before him, the means of comparing 
Pawnee or Mandan folk-lore with that of other races. But this 
does not diminish the value of his book for its simple purpose. 
The children, who we hope will read it, will take his stories as 
they come, and possibly will be stirred to wider study by the 
interest Mr. Gilmore has given them. It is difficult to choose 
among the multitude of these stories which pass before us 
in Indian file with almost bewildering rapidity. But here is 
one that gives us a variation on the Twin-theme which Dr. 
Rendel Harris in his Dioscurism and Mr. Sidney Hartland in 
Primitive Paternity have so profusely illustrated. It is told 
by the Omahas. 

Twin babies were born to a famous hunter and his wife. In 
his absence on a hunt a monster killed the woman and carried 
off one of the babies, which he cast away in the woods. There 
an old bean-mouse mother found it, and fed it on the best of 
her stores, which were ground beans. So the children grew up 
apart, till they could run about alone. And one day the father 
went away again, leaving the younger twin in the house. Then the 
boy heard a voice singing : 

Younger brother, thou hast a father, 
And so eat soup. 
But I have no father, 
And so eat ground beans. 
Then he looked out and saw a little boy like himself, whom 
he called in, and they played together; and these visits went 
on day after day, till the father returned, and recognised his 
other son. The two boys were then brought up together, and, 
like Romulus and Remus, did great deeds in their later years. 
Here we see many characteristic twin-motives—the death of 
the mother, the casting-out of one of the children, the tending 
by an animal, and the subsequent glory. 

Or, take this of the chickadee, the wise little bird which keeps 
count of the months. Instead of notching a tally, it notches its 
tongue, once in September, twice in October, and so on. But 
apparently it cannot count beyond six, for in March it begins 
again. Now “in the beginning” the evil Powers conspired to 


starve mankind to death by sending long frosts and snows upon 
them; and, having laid siege thus for many months, they sent 
the chickadee to see how their plans had prospered. But the 
chickadee, being welcomed by mankind, given a place by the 
fireside and food to eat, anointed with fat and painted red, 
cared not for his mission, nor wished to destroy those who had 
shown him such regard. He went back therefore, and told the 
evil Powers that men were still living and hopeful, and that no 
hardships would ever destroy them from the world. Thus the 
Powers gave up their wicked purposes; and since then there has 
been friendship between mankind and the chickadee. 

Here, then, one may find, reduced to lowest terms, almost all 
the motives which have led to the building up of myth, and not 
a few myths in illustration of them all. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


James Ramsay MacDonald. Labour’s Man of Destiny. 
HESSELL TILTMAN. Jarrolds. 21s. 


There is much to be said against the practice of writing full- 
length biographies of living statesmen. The result is seldom fair 
either to the subject or the reader. It is impossible to pass final 
judgments on a politician in the full tide of his career, and 
there are many things—interesting and important things—that 
can properly be said of a man after he has finished his work which 
it will seem indecent or inexpedient to say whilst he is in the middle 
of it. But supposing the political biographer is undeterred by 
these objections, there are still three requisites for a good “* Life.” 
He should have, if not a close intimacy, at least more than a 
nodding acquaintance, with his hero. He should have a thorough 
knowledge of the hero’s party or movement. And he should 
possess a critical faculty and not be afraid to exercise it in 
appraising policies and conduct. Mr. Tiltman seems to be weak 
on all these points, and his book hardly substantiates its claim to 
be a ‘‘ complete and unbiassed record.” Ramsay MacDonald is 
too big a man for us to be satisfied with this biography. 

The book does indeed record, pretty fully in some cases, too 
slightly, we think, in others, the main facts of the Prime Minister’s 
eareer—his childhood in humble circumstances at Lossiemouth; 
his struggles with poverty in London as a young man; his happy 
marriage with Margaret Gladstone; his work for the Labour 
Representation Committee; his leadership of the Labour Party; 
his opposition to the War; his short and difficult spell of office 
in 1924, and his triumph in 1929. And in this story of a great 
personality there is naturally plenty to interest the reader. 
But what is disappointing is that Mr. Tiltman seldom takes us 
behind the scenes, and we are left with an impression of super- 
ficiality—not of course in Mr. MacDonald, but in the presentation 
of him and his party. A large part of the book consists of quota- 
tions from his speeches and writings, which, while they no doubt 
tell us something of what manner of man he was and is, do not 
tell us enough. What were the thoughts, the arguments, the 
struggles, the hopes and fears, the tactics, behind these pronounce- 
ments Mr. Tiltman leaves us to guess, and guessing is not easy 
unless the reader is an old hand in the Labour movement. Mr. 
Tiltman himself does not appear to have much inside knowledge of 
the Labour movement. He hardly introduces us to any other 
figure on the stage, with the result that the play looks too often 
like Hamlet with nobody in it but the Prince of Denmark. This 
weakens the account of the making of the Labour Party, in which 
the influence of the agitation and of its leaders on MacDonald were 
more important than his on them. He was doing yeoman work, 
indeed, but they were shaping his mind. In the chapter on the 
war, again, Mr. MacDonald is out of perspective. Sincere and 
strenuous as was his opposition, he was not the leader of the 
extreme pacifists, as might be supposed from this book, and he did 
not fight ‘“‘ almost alone” against the restrictions upon liberty 
of thought and action introduced by the Government. Nor was 
his extreme unpopularity in the country fully reflected in the 
Labour movement. Despite their differences of view, he held the 
respect of most of his colleagues and of a great mass of the rank and 
file in the Labour Party and the Trade Unions. His return to the 
leadership after the war was not in the least surprising. 

In his estimate of ** MacDonald as a Man,” Mr. Tiltman rightly 
stresses his immense energy, his intellectual force, his tenacity 
and ‘“ dour determination.” He also touches rather gingerly on 
some defects of his qualities—a certain pride and aloofness 
and an “ inclination to obstinacy and intolerance,” which, it is 
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suggested, are the natural attributes of Highlanders. He stresses, 
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too, the cautious character of Mr. MacDonald’s Socialism, with its 
insistence on evolution as opposed to revolution, and the influence 
which this has had on the party. But is it not going rather far to 
say that ‘it cannot be doubted that but for MacDonald the de- 
clared policy of the British Labour Party would have been far 
nearer to syndicalism, to ‘ direct action,’ to root-and-branch 
reform, than it is to-day’? Mr. MacDonald is a leader who can 
inspire, a thinker who can teach with pen and tongue, but he is 
not a dictator or the master of a flock of hot-headed schoolboys. 


THE LAST OF ISADORA DUNCAN 


Isadora Duncan’s End. By Mary DEst1. 


Fatness, the forties, and an eclipse of fame—what else had 
Isadora Duncan to look forward to when she had made her 
retreat from Moscow in 1924? There was champagne, but it 
was the devil to get credit for that; and lovers she chose badly 
in those later days. Without the rigid self-discipline of, say, 
a Pavlova, a dancer’s powers can barely outlast the youthful 
body; and her beloved school, with all its nebulous Children’s 
Crusade idealism, could not prosper without a crudely financial 
backing which Isadora was no longer capable of procuring for it. 
Altogether, it was a doleful outlook; and death, which came to 
her at Nice in 1927 almost literally as a deus ex machina, was 
undeniably dramatic, and probably merciful. 

Here is the third stout volume dealing with this extraordinary 
woman’s life. The first, written by Isadora herself, is the only 
one of real intrinsic merit; she saw herself far more completely 
than did her friends, and she had a genuine gift of self-revelation. 
But the present book, written by one of the closest of her friends, 
who was with her to the last and even saw her throttled in the 
open street, is worth reading, to round off the strange and 
individual story that the dancer herself began. It is too long, too 
excitable, and too partial towards a friend, and it has an 
exaggerated idea of Isadora’s importance in the world; but, 
particularly in the middle and later chapters, it gives a well-told 
story with well-conveyed emotion. The earlier chapters re-cover 
some of the ground already traversed by Isadora (it is a tribute 
to personality that one could not think of saying ‘“* Miss Duncan ”’) ; 
there, amongst other matters, Mme. Desti tells her own first-hand 
story of the tragedy which certainly left a permanent and ever- 
darkening shadow over the dancer, as artist and as woman—the 
death of her children, trapped in a closed car which tumbled into 
the Seine in 1913. She did not herself accompany her friend on 
the queer expedition to Russia in 1921, but she has a good deal 
to tell of it. It is clear from her account that Isadora was never 
really invited by the Soviet Government to create a school of 
the “‘ plastic art.” Somehow she was led to believe that she had 
been; but when she reached Moscow, cold and hungry, expecting 
to be received as if one of the nine Muses had thrown in her lot 
with Bolshevism, she found—nothing. Not even a hotel bedroom, 
still less a national welcome from “‘ the one government that cares 
about art nowadays.” And when at last she managed to see 
Lunacharsky, that minister was most surprised to see her and 
had no idea of who had invited her thither. It was a fiasco if 
ever there was one. Lunacharsky, however, did face up to the 
situation, and Isadora was able to make somz2 sort of a start. 

But then came Yessenin. From all accounts this young poet 
of the Revolution (whose genius we must, alas, take on trust) 
was hardly more fit to cope with the demands of western 
civilisation than the late lamented Siki; he drank not in bouts 
but in great cycles, and his violence was the violence of the 
savage. But Isadora must needs marry him—the formality was 
for passport purposes—and lead him forth from Russia: ‘“* she 
was his Vergil,”’ she declared in a slightly confused figure of 
speech, ‘‘ and would lead him through the world, opening his 
eyes to all the precious beauties in art.” She began, curiously 
enough, with America. The first thing the two comrades saw 
was Ellis Island. The Waldorf-Astoria came next, and recitals 
by Isadora in the Carnegie Hall. Boston expelled them, because 
while Isadora danced, Yessenin opened the windows at the back 
of the hall and held an impromptu Bolshevik meeting of his own 
outside. After an altercation with some Russian Jews in New 
York, the poet had for safety to be kept strapped up in a bedroom 
at the Brevoort Hotel, and then, on some hurriedly raised money, 
the Vergilian pair returned to Paris. 

To follow the course of their strange randonnées thereafter, 
in France, Germany and Russia, is superfluous. Before very 
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long there was a separation; Sergei was left in Russia; and 
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there he died, miserably, in 1925. The rest of her story is one of 
lesser loves, mounting debts, scrapes and shifts for money, and 
too much brandy. She fell enamoured of the driver of a Bugatti 
racing-car seen casually in a Riviera restaurant, picked up 
acquaintance with him after some hunting, and started on g 
drive with him; when she stepped into the car, she swung along 
Chinese scarf round her neck; as the car moved off, its fringe 
caught in the rear wheel, and in an instant the neck of Isadora 
Duncan was broken. A motor-car had completed the tragedy 
begun by another fourteen years before. : 

Frankly, the world outside the circle of her friends had little 
left to mourn but a memory. And this book, for all its 
enthusiasm and genuine affection, cannot but underline that 
fact. But the pot-boiling autobiography from the dancer’s own 
pen will preserve the memory of a tantalising and _ highly 
individual creature; and Mme. Desti’s book will be a useful 
appendix to those who, one day, may try to raise a beautiful 
ghost. 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


C. E. Montague: A Memoir. By Oxiver Etron. 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

For thirty-five years of his life C. E. Montague devoted himself 
to the machine of a great daily paper—the Manchester Guardian. 
We might say “ sacrificed himself,’ remembering that he was 
one of those who flourished in the spirit of sacrifice and self- 
discipline. He rejoiced in the ideal of team-work, and, being in 
full sympathy with the views of his paper, willingly submitted 
day by day—or, rather, night by night—to the multifarious 
duties of a leader-writer, literary and dramatic critic, and writer 
in general. For most of his active life he worked within these 
limits, but did not grow stale. He tells in one letter how hard 
he fought “to keep the little bit of time between my late 
breakfast and early lunch ’’—at least one hour, whenever possible, 
for personal writing and reading. He cultivated a style, and 
impressed his individuality on all that he—wrote so successfully 
that his admirers avow that they could detect his handiwork 
in the smallest anonymous paragraph from his pen. 
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O many people Life Assurance appears a some- 

what mysterious business which involves the 

life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 

return under remote conditions. That the contrary 

is the case is plain to be seen from the? following 

example of the profit-earning qualities of a CLS. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


** A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 


cf a. 





The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i.e., 

half the present standard rate).. ; I 19 4 

Net Annual Premium .. 17 14 § 


s 
The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 0 oO 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 





£2:2s. percent.perannum .. 262 I0 o 
Total amount payable at the end 
of 25 years : ‘ «- £74 %t0 0 
Net Cost to the Assured .. « 443 © 5 
Profit on Investment £9 9 9 
a ee 
ial * 
Smaller or larger policies at 
proportionate rates and bene- i att a 
fits are available. Examples amount of Bonus 
of policies for longer or shorter shown in the ex- 


terms will gladly be supplied} dmPlc, not guar, 
if you will advise us of your on the assumption 


age next birthday,sum assured that the present 


. rate of bonus will 
and term required. be mamntained. 
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A MAN 


IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir F. M. Barrie... 


HEN I sat down beside 

Gilray, and almost smoked 
into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture 
struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without know- 
ing what he was doing, and I 
handed him a lighted spill. He 
took perhaps three puffs, and 
then gave me a look of reverence 
that I know well. It only comes 
to aman once in all its glory — 
the first time he tries the Arcadia 
Mixture — but it never altogether 
leaves him. 


** Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 or. 2/5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins, 
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In the quite early days of his journalism we are struck by his 
formed style emerging from a character severely moulded by 
nineteenth century doctrines, but modified by the influence of 
his non-sectarian upbringing and his Irish blood. For he was 
singularly free from cant, and in his writing unfailingly vivacious. 
He was shy and difficult of approach, but that is no disproof 
of his conviction that his interests were those of the ‘* common 
man.” 

God bless you [he says in a letter to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson], 
whenever I’ve lived among common men I’ve been much the 
commonest among them. It’s the well-educated, with their 
appalling omnisciencies and contempt, that I can’t get into any 
sort of comfortable touch with. 

He is seen at his best in the undress of a letter-writer. Professor 
Oliver Elton has taken a modest view of his own duties in preparing 
this volume. He has provided not very much more than a 
Who’s Who narrative, with the help of which Montague’s letters, 
diaries, and a few striking war reflections in verse—and some 
descriptive notes furnished by Bernard Shaw, Muirhead Bone, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Sir W. Beach Thomas and others—are left to 
tell their own tale. For most readers this will be enough. 
Apart from his experiences in the war, the interest in Montague’s 
life is not in external events, but in his personal responses to the 
life of his time. These are revealed by his letters and diaries, 
in which his feeling about such matters as the romance of 
journalism, the moralism of Holman Hunt, the spirited excesses 
of Meredith, or the ‘“* hobbledehoyism ”’ of the new literate public 
are more frankly shown than in the set pieces of his books. 

But the life of this quiet man is magnificently rounded off 
into drama by his superb quixotry in middle age. It was charac- 
teristic of this pacifist that at the moment when the war broke 
out he put aside a pen which might have been thought indispens- 
able to his newspaper, and overcame all obstacles in joining 
up in 1914, despite his 47 years, his grey hairs, his many children, 
and his journalistic usefulness. It was typical of his proudly 
submissive mind that he should have gloried in the menial duties 
of a private, just as later, when a superior officer “‘ ticked off” 
one of his propaganda articles on grounds of style, he 





never turned a hair, accepted the criticism, raised no argument, 

promised to re-write the article, and, having duly saluted, went 

quietly out of the room. 

This sort of self-discipline and proud reserve, cloaking his 
high spirit, characterised him in the days of the war and not less 
in his long career as a journalist. 


MEDICAL EVIDENCE 


A Book of Crimes. By A. S. MacNatry. 
Marrot. 12s. 6d. 

This book marks a considerable improvement upon the average 
chance collection of criminal cases, casually chosen and inade- 
quately described, of which we have had so many in recent years. 
It is true that there is no apparent connecting link between Mr. 
MacNalty’s selections—six poison mysteries, two or three thefts, 
and a couple of straightforward murders—and that almost all 
of them are already well known to readers interested in crimino- 
logy. But Mr. MacNalty usually has some original comment of 
his own to offer, and in a few cases even a little new information. 
We do not remember to have seen the crime of Captain Donnellan, 
who poisoned his brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton, so 
thoroughly dealt with before; and the story of the persecution of 
poor little Marie Salmon, of Caen, will be new to many English 
readers. 

If there is any connecting link between these cases, it is Mr. 
MacNalty’s very evident interest in medical jurisprudence. Most, 
though not all, of his chapters are of some importance from this 
point of view. For instance, in describing the trial of Mary 
Blandy for the murder of her own father in 1752, he lays stress 
on the evidence of Dr. Addington—which probably hanged the 
wretched girl. Collecting some of the white powder which Mary 
had administered to her victim, Dr. Addington first boiled and 
filtered it, then divided it into five equal parts, which he placed in 
five glasses and mixed, respectively, with a little sal ammoniac, 
lixivium of tartar, spirit of vitriol, spirit of salt and syrup of 
violets, carefully noting the result in each case. He then took 
white arsenic and subjected it to the same five tests. He told 
the court: ‘* They corresponded so nicely in each trial that I 
declare I never saw any two things in Nature more alike than the 
decoction made with the powder in Mr. Blandy’s gruel and that 


Elkin Mathews and 


made with white arsenic.” Not bad for 1752! Thirty years 
later, on the other hand, in the case of Captain Donnellan, the 
medical evidence amounted to no more than vague talk about a 
fatal draught of “‘ laurel water,” which no judge would listen to 
to-day. The gallant captain, quicker-witted than Mary Blandy, 
had taken the precaution to rinse out a few bottles. 

Mary Blandy, indeed, seemed hardly to realise that she was doing 
anything wrong. Her callous behaviour, both at the time of the 
crime and during the trial, moves Mr. MacNalty to exclaim : 


What humanising attribute is lacking in criminals such as Mary 
Blandy, a deficiency which levels them with the brute creation? 
It is not mere bravado; far less has it anything of the merits which 
inspire stoicism in the face of adversity. Like an anesthetic nerve 
centre which no longer quivers in response to a stimulus, there is 
a dulled area in the sensitive nature of these foes of society; they 
feel no compunction for a deed of horror, and this same lack of 
moral sensibility prevents them from realising the irrevocable and 
awful nature of their doom. 


It may be so. In the meantime we may note—from among the 
cases dealt with here—that Madeleine Smith, who was acquitted, 
displayed this same insensibility during her trial; whereas the 
unfortunate Eliza Fenning, who was convicted and hanged on 
terribly slight evidence, showed all the horror at her situa- 
tion which a normally constituted girl might be expected to 
feel. It is comforting to know that no modern jury would have 
convicted Eliza on the evidence, whereas the case of Madeleine 
would seem as puzzling and doubtful to-day as it did in 1857. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


New Dostoevsky Letters. 
Mandrake Press. 3s. 6d. 


Although this little book contains only nineteen new letters written 
by Dostoevsky, they are full of interest, and are a useful addition to 
the letters already published. Evidently they have been selected with 
care, for they vary in date between 1845 and 1881, and none of them 
are merely business letters or trivial notes not worth preserving—the 
usual Jegacy of a writer whose Letters have been published many 
years before. The first letter, written in 1847, when most critics were 
hostile to Dostoevsky, apologises for a scene at a friend’s house the 
day before, when Dostoevsky had exploded and run away in a rage: 
a trifle, but characteristic enough. This is followed by several letters 
(sixteen years later) describing his life in Italy—tlosses at roulette, a 
meeting with Turgenev (whom he thought “a bit of a coxcomb”’), 
appeals to his publisher for money and more time in which to write. 
But the best letters are those written to his publisher when he was 
working at his novels—Crime and Punishment, The Possessed, and 
The Brothers Karamazov—-in which he explains his object in writing, 
answers criticism, discusses the reading public and possibility of 
censorship, ete. He is excited about the smallest detail in the books, 
even changing the age of a character in The Brothers Karamazov by 
one year after he has passed the final proofs. One wishes there were 
a few more letters like this (Mr. Koteliansky refers in a footnote to 
‘** a whole series of extant letters” of this sort), though, of course, they 
would not be of any great general interest. The translation of the 
letters in the present volume is good, and Mr. Koteliansky’s paragraphs 
explaining the circumstances of each letter are admirably brief and 
informative. 


Translated by S. S. Koreniansxy, 


A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular French. (For the use of English 
Travellers and Readers). By L. E. Kastner, Litt.D., Professor 
of French Language and Literature in the University of Man- 
chester; and J. Marks, M.A., Lecturer in French Language and 
Literature in the University of Manchester. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

We have never seen a better ‘‘ Slang Dictionary ’ than this. The 
authors have collected their words and phrases from the market-place 
and the inn, the workshop and the theatre, as well as from books by 
modern French writers. They have sifted and sorted their material, 
and they have marked with an asterisk words whose use is more or 
less confined to the working-classes. 'The Englishman who wants to be 
familiar, but not vulgar, is advised to avoid these in his conversa- 
tion, though we cannot believe it is really shocking to say ‘ Sapristi !” 
or to complain that we are “dans la limonade ” (Anglice, “in the 
soup’’). But, of course, many, if not most, of them will be mct in 
the pages of Courteline and Gyp and Zola and other authors. The 
translations are excellent, and they are often supplemented by his- 
torical and linguistic notes and by quotations from French writers 
of the present day. Professor Kastner and Mr. Marks have done a 
piece of work which should earn them the gratitude alike of the scholar 
and the man-in-the-strect. 


Crime and Punishment in Germany. By Turopor Hamper. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by Matcotm Letts. Routledge. 


10s. 6d. 

Like the Hangman’s Diary, which was published in an English 
translation last year, this book deals with the trial and execution of 
criminals in Nuremberg at the end of the sixteenth century. On the 
whole, it is rather less interesting, though it tells more. The diary in 
this case is not the executioner’s, but the prison chaplain’s, but it 
forms only a very small part of the book, most of the information being 
from the official registers. There were no trials as we understand the 
word now. The accused defended himself, was cross-examined by the 


prison magistrate, and, if he still failed to confess, was subjected to a 
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Better 
Value 


The policy of the manufacturers of 
Wolsey Underwear is not only to main- 
tain quality but to improve on it, and 
this year they are offering even better 
value than ever. 


Remember their reputation depends on your 
being satisfied. How often have you been 
disappoisted when making purchases of un- 
known brands on account of wear, shrinkage 
and the like? Why not insist on Wolsey, the 
brand that has a reputation for always giving 
comfort, long wear and lasting satisfaction ? 


The pure wool of Wolsey is infinitely better 
than any other material for winter underwear. 
Wolsey pure wool next the skin is the surest 
of all safeguards for keeping the body’s tem- 
perature equable through our ever-changing 
climate. 


WOLSEY 


BETTER VALUE UNDERWEAR 
Write direct to Wolsey Ltd. if— 


you have any difficulty in getting the particular kind 
of Wolsey goods you need. Send a postcard to 
Wolsey Ltd. Leicester, and we will send you at once 
a name and address where you can get what you 
require. Our policy is to give satisfaction—and we 
want you to be satisfied. 


WOLSEY LTD. LEICESTER. 


C.F.H. 139 























The Home of Natural Healing 
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Standing in its own 200-acre Park. 


The STANBOROUGHS offers you 


the most direct route to fitness—by Nature-Cure methods in 
ideal surroundings with all the comfort of a modern hotel. 
Diet is prescribed and personally supervised by the Resident 
Physician, and includes dairy and garden produce from our 
own farm. 
The Stanboroughs is perfectly equipped with the most comprehensive 
system of baths, including the new ‘Sandor’? Foam Bath for Rheu- 
matism and allied complaints. It has the latest apparatus for every 
variety of light and electrical treatment operated by specialists, and 
offers special facilities for treating sufferers from Rheumatism, Digestive 
Disorders, Nervous Complaints, etc. Infectious Diseases are not treated. 
There is a cheery, hopeful atmosphere about the Stanboroughs, with 
ample facilities for recreation. 
NEVER SAY INCURABLE until Nature’s Methods have been 
tried and have failed. 
HELPFUL entitled ‘‘ Nerves, Neuritis and Neuras- 
u thenia,’’ ‘‘ Arthritis, Rheumatism and 
BOOKLETS Gout,”’ ‘‘ The Therapeutic Application of 
Ultra-Violet Rays,’’ ‘‘ Hydrotherapy or Water Treatment,” 
and containing valuable information and advice, will be sent 
free to any interested reader of ‘‘ The New Statesman.”’ 


The Sianboroughs 
(Food Reform) Hy dro 











WATFORD HERTS 
HNEIET ETT Phone: Watford 1751 _ |\\ii/i/ iI V/IHVNIINININAIIIIINAIIIIUN 
- a\v-the-year-roy ag ' 
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qe MASCOT %s 


365 


for 
Twenty-Five Shillings 


ERE at last are the boots and shoes that 
H every man has been searching for. Seventeen 

different models for every occasion and 
every kind of weather. Strong materials made into 
shapely shoes by Northampton craftsmen—whatever 
the style or leather, 25/-. Ask for MASCOT 365, 
with leather or Uskide sole. 





MASCOT 
365-2 

A splendid shoe 

for every day, 

in Black Box 
Calf. 





NORVIC SHOE CO. - - NORWICH 
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variety of ingenious tortures. It is recorded that one swindler was, 
“*as a favour, pinched on both cheeks ”’: the punishment was not as 
mild as it sounds. The most serious crimes were murder, theft, 
forgery, witchcraft, adultery and blasphemy ; and these were punished 
with every imaginable death between burial alive and drowning. 
Hanging was a disgrace which not even the most desperate criminal 
bore without trembling. Execution with the sword was honourable, 
though occasionally as many as twenty strokes were needed to bring 
death. Some extraordinary cases of bravado are recorded : one man 
is said to have asked for a drink of wine on the scaffold, and to have been 
so long over it that the executioner grew impatient and struck off the 
head with the bottle still at its lips. The book has a good deal of 
gruesome humour, in the illustrations as wellas the text. Roguery was 
then, it seems, almost as varied as the tortures designed to suppress it. 
A Jew, Joseph of Lohen, got a livelihood by “ travelling up and down 
the country at the cost of the community, being repeatedly converted 
to Christianity and baptised”; a corn thief was helped by his sister, 
who, dressed as a ghost, terrified intruders. Crime and Punishment 
in Germany is an extraordinary record of medieval atrocities and 
superstitions, but it is more a collection of instances than a single 
picture. The book is thorough and very readable, and contains a 
good introduction by Mr. Letts, the translator, based on William 
Smith’s Breeff Description of Norenberg (1594). 


The Hansa. By E. Gee Nasu. Lane. 18s. 


If Miss Gee Nash herself collected the illustrations of this nicely 
bound and printed book, she deserves our gratitude. They consist 
mainly of photographs of the buildings once occupied by the Hansa, 
and of exhibits in the Hanseatic Museum at Bergen, and are interesting 
and excellently reproduced. But it is a pity that the text which is 
written round them was not entrusted to someone who could handle 
historical material. As it is, the author, though she seems to have tried 
hard to make some use of a few German secondary authorities, to have 
paid at least one visit to the Record Office, and to have given some 
attention to the history of the London Steelyard, manages to give the 
impression that her knowledge of her subject is at once small and vague. 
She quotes several long passages from the first volume of Hakluyt 
which have only a remote connection with the history of the League, 
and, with the help of these and other irrelevant details, manages to 
expand her book to the required size. Butshe appears quite incapable 
of writing a connected narrative in anything approaching literary 
English, and the value of her references is indicated by the fact that she 
persistently spells Calendar ‘* Callendar.”” No one who knew anything 
about the Hansa would bother to read the book—anyone who went to 
it without previous knowledge would learn singularly little of value. 


I Will be Good ! By Dion Crayton Catturop. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Here, in ‘“‘a series of vignettes,’ Mr. Calthrop offers his readers a 
familiar but quite charming lament for what he himself comprehensively 
regards as the I-will-be-good-old-days. Despite its vulgarity in 
fashions, in furniture, and in funerals, he loves his Victorianism with a 
**y”? because it was virile and vinous and, withal, virtuous. He sees 
merit even in Victorian humbug : “ Assume a virtue if you have it not— 
it may grow on you.” Life may be freer now, but it seems to him much 
less various; we have exchanged standards for standardisation. We 
no longer dawdle in hansoms or growlers about the streets, and with 
haste happiness has departed ; the omnibus driver was once the comic 
papers’ standby—now he is a mere mechanic. In the matter of dress 
alone is Mr. Calthrop prepared to defend the new against the old, and, 
even so, he cannot refrain from the comment that in those days it was 
London that set the Paris fashions, not the other way round. But 
once he gets away from the present, and safely into the past, he is far 
from lugubrious, and recreates with considerable success—almost to 
the point of persuading us that it was so in reality—the conventional 
Victorian atmosphere. He covers a wide range—street manners, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, restaurants, fashions, pets, sport, art and 
literature, advertisement, a dinner-party, the Victorian Sunday, crime, 
the navy, racing, funerals, the London of Dickens, and so on—summing 
each up in a brief chapter or two with a few touches of generalised 
description varied by personal reminiscence which are remarkably 
effective. He may not compel his younger readers to share his nostalgia, 
but even for them he will make pleasant reading. 


Our African Winter. By A. Conan Doyie. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

This is mainly an account of a spiritualistic lecture tour which Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, accompanied by his family, made in South Africa, 
Kenya and Uganda last winter. The results, from the lecturer’s point 
of view, would seem to have been satisfactory, despite occasional 
demonstrations of scepticism. But to set against this there were 
several distinctly encouraging manifestations. At one of the earlier 
séances, at Capetown, a lady whose little white dog had ‘* passed over,” 
was told by the medium that it was frisking round her, trying to lick 
her hand. Another medium, a Mrs. Butters, who was said to be, 
spiritually, under the control of an Italian opera singer named Sabatini, 
went into a trance and, striking an attitude, sang in Italian—a language 
she could not speak—ina full baritone voice. And, if more encourage- 
ment were needed, it was provided by a woman witch doctor, living in 
a real native kraal on the border of Zululand, who sent Sir Arthur, 
through her son, a message ** to the white man who would come speaking 
about the Spirits in Dunbar ”’ ; it was to the effect that his mission was 
a great one, and would have success, despite attempts to make it fail. 
But the greatest moment of all came when the party visited the grave 
of Cecil Rhodes, who had already sent to Sir Arthur, in Capetown, a 
psychic message received, on the latter’s behalf, by a medium who had 
seen the spirit forms of Rhodes and Kruger in friendly colloquy at 
Rhodes’s house at Groote Schuur. Lady Doyle, while sitting on the 
parapet of Rhodes’s grave, ready with pencil and paper, received a 
message from Rhodes himself. Unfortunately (for the reader) this 
message was so kindly in its references to Sir Arthur that he cannot 
bring himself to reproduce it in full—though extracts are given in an 





appendix. In addition to private and public manifestations, the party 
left a trail of more than 2,000 books and pamphlets dealing with 


spiritualism, As Sir Arthur says, South Africa can never be quite the 
same. 


Fighting Tanks. Edited by G. Murray Wison, late Senior Chaplain 
to The Royal Tank Corps. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 


Two authors can collaborate successfully in writing a book : the fact 
has been proved over and over again. It is very rarely that a book 
produced by a Sanhedrin reads smoothly, or produces the desired effect. 
The task may be possible ; but it requires a far more competent editor 
than this book, with its dozen authors, can claim. This is by no means 
to say that the book will not be read, and does not deserve to be read. 
The brief history of the baby corps of the British Army is too crammed 
with deeds of courage, audacity, and perseverance for the tale to be 
lame. But the chapters contain so much gorgeous material that skilled 
handling might have produced the finest war book on the shelf; and 
this book is much less than that. Its best passages are the tales of 
exploits achieved by individual tanks, necessarily written by the men 
who performed the exploits. There is other interesting material, often 
rather confusedly put together. We learn once more of the inbred 
conservatism of the military mind when confronted by new weapons; 
of the frightful blunders committed, first in employing a few tanks on 
the Somme; secondly, at Passchendaele, when the mud made the task 
of the tanks as ridiculous as setting battleships to climb mountains; 
thirdly, in March, 1918, when the tanks available on the Fifth Army 
front were dotted over sixty miles of front, and lost all power of com- 
bined initiative. Reminders that G.H.Q. desired on more than one 
occasion to stop the production of tanks make the reader shudder, 
even after the expiry of thirteen years. On the whole, the book is 
well worth reading, but most people will prefer to obtain it from a 
ym rather than to provide it with a permanent niche on their 
shelves. 


Thirty Tales and Sketches. By R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham is one of those authors who have suffered 
from their labels. He is supposed to write about ‘‘ the pampas and 
that sort of thing.”” He does; but how well he has written also about 
subjects nearer home this collection of his tales and sketches, selected 
by Mr. Edward Garnett from various volumes, is witness. For a 
sample there is ‘“‘ Beattock for Moffat,” that poignant sketch of the 
moribund Scotsman being taken home to die by his cockney wife and 
his brother; losing the race with death in the last lap, and never 
knowing of that last piece of consolation voiced by his brother as 
they took the “‘ corp” out of the railway carriage at Moffat station— 
“* Weel, weel, he'll hae a braw hirl onyway in the new Moffat hearse.” 
Here, too, is *‘ Aunt Eleanor,” who had such a hand for a horse, and 
two other portraits as striking in their way: one of Parnell, and the 
other of that idealist who was not only also a Socialist but the author of 
a broadsheet, ‘‘ Messalina,” in which Queen Victoria was addressed 
as ‘*‘ brutal and licentious old Queen,” and exhorted to think—“ if 
you have time to think in the wild orgies of your bestial career.” 
Altogether, this portmanteau book is a welcome addition to its kind. 
In it has been packed all the best of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s lighter 
literary luggage. 


The Omnibus Jules Verne. 
Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Harwood says in his introduction to this omnibus volume, in 
which are included Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Around 
the World in Eighty Days, Floating Island, The Blockade Runners and 
Hector Servadac, that the book is primarily intended for uncles, and 
that no uncle will be properly equipped unless he has bought six 
copies—one for himself and five for his nephews and godsons. But 
are not the nephews of to-day too sated with the scientific wonders 
of this wirelessed world to be thrilled by Captain Nemo of the Nautilus 
and his electrical bullets? Mr. Harwood himself admits that he 
excluded The Clipper of the Clouds because flying has become too 
commonplace; and industrious inventors have already outrun, in 
many directions, the Verne-ish inventions which seemed so marvellous 
when the uncles were boys. But plenty of uncles will buy, openly or 
by stealth, this entertaining volume for themselves—and then, prob- 
ably, quarrel with Mr. Harwood’s selection, about which, however, 
he is quite firm and unrepentant. No one would have left out Captain 
Nemo. Even in these days, which have shown us how far E boats 
and U boats have been improved in destructive power over the 
Nautilus, Captain Nemo remains an impressive, if somewhat didactic, 
character. He still demands to be taken as seriously as we took him 
at the age of twelve or thereabouts, But what about The Journey 
tothe Moon? Mr. Harwood curtly dismisses it as too slow in movement 
and too mathematical. Not every uncle will agree with this. But 
the nephews probably will. 


Selected and edited by H. C. Harwoop. 


The Field Book of a Jungle-Wallah. By Cuartes Hosr. Witherby. 
12s. 6d. 

Dr. Hose, whose works on the pagan tribes of Borneo have proved 
him a field-anthropologist of the first rank, here demonstrates that 
as a naturalist he is equally competent. The district he covers is 
that Baram River area of Sarawak over which he ruled for many years 
as Divisional Resident. In the course of these notes on the flora and 
fauna of the district, Dr. Hose tells us how a rare peregrine falcon’s 
nest of four eggs,found on Mount Dulit, changed almost completely 
his attitude to nature. He came to the nest a collector; he left it, 
untouched but accurately observed, a naturalist. It is the observer 


we meet almost exclusively in these pages, though here and there 
we have references to his unregenerate days when specimens secured 
by his gun enriched our national collection at South Kensington. 
The book contains descriptions of bird and beast, fish, insect and 
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THE PRINCE'S 
BEST SELLER! 





Have you seen the 
Legion Book? 


Seldom has the publication of any book aroused | 
| 





so great, so widespread an enthusiasm ! 


atticles—poems—all new and hitherto unpublished. 





Every picture by a famous artist. Every contribution 
of Wales. | 
A brilliant array of British Art and British Letters 


by the direct invitation of the Prince 


in a single volume at the price of a guinea ! 


All proceeds go to help the British Legion and | 
by The King’s desire are to be regarded as a 
thank-offering for His Majesty’s recovery. Buy 
your LEGION BOOK to-day — while the first | 
edition lasts. From the British Legion, 26 Eccleston | 
S$.W.1, from Publishers, Messrs. | 
Cassell Ltd., La Belle E.C.4, or 


your Bookseller. 


Square, the 


Sauvage, from 


PRICE ONE GUINEA 


a a egg 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy 








No. 17. OCTOBER. Is. net. 





Principal Contents : 


England My Not My England 


by CYRIL CONNOLLY 


Autobiography of an Evangelical 


by LORD DAVID CECIL 


Henderson’s 
by DAPHNE MUIR 


A Note on Dr. Johnson’s 
First Editions 
by OLIVER BRETT 
and 
LOVE POETRY: 
A Suggested Anthology 
by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
Also Many Pages of Book Reviews, &c. 
One Shilling Net. On Sale Everywhere. 





10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2 
AADAAAAARDAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAALA 








IF J. B. PRIESTLEY WAS CENSOR 


there would be hard times for D. H. Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley and the ‘‘depressimists"’ 


ON THE CENSOR 


In THE CLARION 


other features include 
A DEFENCE OF MARGARET BONDFIELD 
by TOM WILLIAMS, M.P. 
OCTOBER ISSUE 








—NOW ON SALE— PRICE SIXPENCE 





Publishing Office: 44 Worship Street, London, E.C. 2. 














RNL 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British i in the men engaged in it; British in its material; 
British in that, while it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
ts lef wor one for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU help this BRITISH enterprise 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE ? 
It is supported solely 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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o Another 


Mr. Youngerman: So you are giving up work, Sir? Well I'll 


have to wait another 3) years before I get 
my pension. 


Mr. Elderman : You’re lucky to have one to look forward 
to. They don’t give pensions in my line of 
business. 

Mr. Youngerman: I'm sorry. Then it’s a rather serious finan- 


cial loss? I suppose it will be difficult to 
get another position at your age ? 


Mr. Elderman : Happily it isn’t necessary. I took out an 


endowment policy when I was 30. Next 
week I shall be 65, and I draw £584 cash in 
addition to an income of £300 a year for the 
rest of my life. 


Mr. Youngerman 2 By Jove! that sounds a useful proposition. 


I reckon on a pension, but one never knows. 
Besides, it weuld be a lot less than my 
salary. 


Mr. Elderman : Yes, and during the whole of the time, if 


anything had happened to me, the wife 
would have had the full sum assured of 
£2.000, and something substantial added 
each year by way of bonus. 


Mr. Youngerman: Perhaps you wouldn't mind telling me the 


name of your insurance company. I'd like 
to know what it would cost me to fix upa 
similar proposition. 


Mr. Elderman : My Company’s the Prudential—sound as a 


rock. It happens that I can tell you the 
figures, if you’re interested. My boy’s the 
same age as you are, and I got their repre- 
sentative to work it out for him. Allowing 
for income-tax rebate and assuming the 
rate of Bonus; doesn’t alter, it will cost him 
£51 10s. 6d. a year—less than £1 a week. 


Mr. Youngerman : Suppose I wanted to draw the moncy at 60? 


Could that be arranged, do you think ? 


Mr. Elderman : Oh, yes; they advertise: Any age, Any term, 


Any amount. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE £€300 A YEAR 
AT AGE 65 OR EARLIER, FILL IN 
AND FORWARD THIS COUPON, 
OR WRITE, MENTIONING THIS PAPER. 





Please 





To 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Assurance Policy which will enable me to secure an assured 
income of 


send me particulars of a With-Profit Endowment 





























reptile, and in most cases accompanied by some illuminating note on 
the observed habits of the creature under review. It is our good 
fortune that Dr. Hose can revive an experience so vividly that we 
seem to have shared it. Two instances spring to the memory. We can 
almost see that angry little honeybear (about as big as a bull dog) 
disturbed at his meal, coming clawing and spluttering down the tree, 
and then on his hind legs making as if to fight (‘‘ like Mr. Snodgrass,” 
says Dr. Hose) before trotting off contemptuously into the forest, 
We see, too, the little mouse deer, heavy with young, which Dr. Hose 
bought from a native who had caught her uninjured and bound her 
legs. Let loose on the river bank, she ran towards the forest, and 
then, before vanishing among the trees, turned and stared hard at her 
rescuer with large, glistening brown eyes. The book tempts all who 
read to go out and observe for themselves. 


Topsy, M.P. By A. P. Herserr. Benn. 6s. 

Like an earlier Topsy, this one has “‘ grow’d.’”” We now see her 
becoming a member of Parliament, flying the Atlantic, undergoing a 
nature-cure, visiting a bungalow-town and a Palais de Danse, drafting 
the Sunday (Diminution of Gloom) Bill, and otherwise being a vehicle 
for Mr. Herbert’s topical fun and satire. Her apt epithets and 
breathless ingenuousness are as amusing as ever, and though Mr. 
Herbert is perhaps heartily sick of her, he can be the only man in the 
world who is. 


About Motoring 
THE LANCIA DILAMBDA 


OR seven long years the Lancia Lambda has held an 
EF eclectic market, its enthusiastic owners being exclusively 
drawn from a narrow class of connoisseurs, to wit, those 
youngish men who drive fast, who know all the mountain passes 
of Europe, and who average their forty, fifty and even sixty 
miles an hour for hours together along the great routes nationales 
of France, irrespective of their condition and surface. During 
these seven years the Lambda has been disfigured by two faults— 
firstly, its uncouth alliterative name, and, secondly, the irregu- 
larity of the exhaust note produced by a four-cylinder engine, 
with its cylinders staggered slightly V-wise, and an unequal 
firing interval. For 1930 it is to be supplemented by a new 
chassis, in which one of the old faults is removed, and the other 
is exaggerated. ‘ Dilambda” is worse than ‘*‘ Lambda,” and 
as neither is Italian, there is no excuse for either. But eight 
staggered cylinders are better than four, and the new engine 
sounds smooth. The chassis will have no equal as a vehicle for 
mountaineering and fast touring over bad roads. 
% * * 

In broad outline the car closely resembles the old Lambda, 
apart from numerous detail improvements and the new engine. 
The eight-cylinder unit is shorter than many a four-cylinder. 
The wheelbase is 11 ft. 6 in., and, thanks to the stumpiness of 
this special engine, generous space is available for roomy coach- 
work. The tax is no more than £24, the weight 23 ewt. without 
body, and the brake horsepower about 110. There are, of 
course, four speeds, and with a power-to-weight ratio of nearly 
4 to 1, these gears can be high and close to each other, so that 
great speed is possible both on the flat and on absolutely any 
hill which is straight enough to permit speed. The standard 
Lancia suspension is retained, each wheel being individually 
sprung. In the opinion of many people this springing is quite 
the best in the world on really foul going; and it is well above 
the average on the mild inequalities of what passes in these 
islands for a bad road. Incidentally, the car is hung very low 
and is quite exceptionally difficult to overturn. Nobody knows 
what wild driving can be until he has seen a semi-intoxicated 
Italian in a hurry handling a Lancia on the zigzag passes of the 
Dolomites. These cars do not tilt when they are cornered 
atrociously fast, and they are more controllable in deliberate 
skidding than any other touring car in the world. 


of % * 


As they are specifically begotten for use in districts where 
the average Briton is afraid to drive, and still more afraid to be 
driven, it goes without saying that they are well cooled. A 
chain-driven water pump, accurate coring of the engine jacket, 
and a six-blade fan with positive drive insure that there will 
be no boiling, even when a twenty-mile climb is tackled in lurid 
fashion on a blistering day with a strong wind astern. The 
lubrication system is designed with similar aims. The whole of 
the engine sump is a ribbed aluminium oil-cooler, divided 
internally by baffles into the semblance of the Hampton Court 
maze, so that after the hot oil quits the engine, it is thoroughly 
chilled on the intricate journey which constitutes its return 
path. Should the level of oil in the sump sink unduly during 4 
midnight dash across France, the driver does not stop, open his 
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LECTURES 


HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
STUDIES. 





PHILOSOPHICAL 


President : 
The Rt. Hon. the Ear or Batrour, K.G 
Session 1929-30. 
The following courses of Lectures will be given in the forthcoming 
Session, which begins October roth : 
MIND AND NATURE. 
By Professor Leonard J. Russell, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
HEREDITY. 
By E. S. Russell, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Director of Studies. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE MORAL LIFE. 
By Professor W. G. de Burgh, M.A. 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
By Professor S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
JESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, M.A. 


Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the Director of 
Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


, OM, RS. 





WOMEN. 





Public Lectures at 5.15. 
17th October on ‘‘The Teaching of Literature,’’ by Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, M.A. 
24th October on “The Advisability of Methods other than High 


Wages as a means of improving the conditions of the Working Class,” 
by Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B., F.B.A. 


Admission free by ticket on application to the Secretary. 
yea PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 


Square, W.C.1. Sunday, October 6, at 11 a.m.—S. K. Ratcuirre, “ Be ard Shaw for 
God and King.” Sunday, October 13, C. DELIsLe Burns, M.A., D.Lit. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


NURSERY LENDING LIBRARY 


OR MOTHERS. Books lent on child diet, training, education and 


religion.—Particulars from Sister Raymonp, S.R.N., Truby King M.T\S. Cert. (late 
“The Nursery World ”’), 16 Porchester Square, W. 2 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, <a BO 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpEry Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 








Bristol, 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, ro to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘t New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, = Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


a ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 




















AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
University Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 108. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 


Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
H ONG KONG UNIVERSITY. 


A Lecturer in English is required for. the University of Hong Kong 
to commence duty in January next. Candidates must be unmarried, 
laymen, and not more than 30 years old. They must be graduates 
with some experience of teaching. Salary on the scale £450—{20— 
£550—{£25—£600, Free passage provided. Further information and 
Forms of Application are obtainable from C. A. (V) The Secre- 
tary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Scottish 
candidates should apply to (V) The Secretary, Scottish Education 
Department, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. ‘The list of applications will 
close on 14th October. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TAS 








MANIA. 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Economics from 1st January, 
1930. Salary {800. Full particulars may be obtained from the Agent 
General for Tasmania, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2, by 
whom complete applications will be received up to 1st December, 1929. 

RIENDS INTERNATIONAL SERVICE.- Required immediately, 
Warsaw, organiser Peasant Industries—business abilitv, kn¢ ww “ rench—salary and 


travelling expenses.—Apply, . ating qualifications: Friend ice Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W 


SECRET ARYSHIP desired by young lady, 


Secretarial and a on 
Queen Street, London, W.C 

















University graduate. 
—Box 565, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


AYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
Verbatim or 


ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist. ~_Mrs. BrRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap. —DaRBY » 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 








UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. 
shorthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or ——— nt, 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W. 


Secretaries and 
at shortest notice.— 
(Mayfair 3163/4.) 





ELICATE NORMAL CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
paratory School WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS, HASTINGS. RESIDENT 
MEDICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts and Crafts, Music, 

Languages, etc. Seven acres gardens and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen and 
sea beach. 


ARRATTS HALLS, School for Girls, Banstead, Surrey. A 


first-class finishing school for a limited number of pupils, with home care.—Address 
Tue PRINCIPAL, 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HeapmistreEss : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGH. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18, 
Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place—Great Felcourts, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HumpPHRey. 


HE WARREN SCHOOL, 
Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. , 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 




















MALDON, ESSEX. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


U PAIR, French girl (21) seeks post in family or school; musical. 
—Mademiselle Leprnasss, Little Cottage, Herstinonceux, Sussex. 
HAW’S “ Widowers’ Houses.” First edition (perfect) for sale; i in- 
scribed by author.—Offers to W. S., 42 Salcott Road, S.W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired. —JamEs STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, 


OW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE ON WINTER UNDERW EAR 
by ordering direct-by-post ? Send for free Illustrated Catalogue and actual Patterns 
of “‘ B.P.”” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands. Ladies’ Pure Wool Winter- 

Weight Combies, 63. 3d. to 16s. 9d. Children’s ditto, 4s. gd. to 11s. Men’s ditto, Vests and 
Pants, 5s. gd. to 16s. 3d. Beautifully soft, silky and warm. Unshrinkable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Over 4,000 customers sent us repeat orders last 
year.—Send postcard to Birkett and Phillips, Ltd., Dept. N.S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


URGUNDY. To be able to supply a fine, very full, rich Burgundy 
consistent in quality all the year round, at 24s. per dozen bottles, 13s. 6d. for 6 bottles, 
gs. 6d. for 4 bottles, carriage paid, is a distinct achievement. ‘Trial orders greatly 

appreciated—cash refunded if wine not liked. CONTROLLER, ST. AUSTYN CELLARS, 
105 TONBRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 'Phone : 28522 (6 lines). 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Pure 
Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Real Scotch KNITWEAR. BY POST direct 


from MAKERS. Fully illustrated Catalogue, with PATTERNS, post free. 
Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) from pure whole milk. 
with fruit. 

















Delicious 
P.O. 2/6 for trial order ? lb.—Lordsmead Dairy, Mere, Wilts. 
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bonnet, and unearth a can from the stern-sheets; * he merely 
opens the tap below a spare tank on the dashboard, and operates 
a hand pump, all without pausing in his mad flight. The same 
oil supply replenishes the automatic chassis oiler, which 
eliminates the need for wandering round the chassis with a hand- 
gun after a long journey—a need which is pardonably ignored 
by many weary drivers. The maximum speed of the car 
probably does not exceed 75 m.p.h., which is quite low compared 
to that of certain vehicles claiming 90 or even 100 m.p.h. But 
75 m.p.h. is always an idiotic speed in Great Britain, and must 
be used with great discretion even on the long straights of the 
Continent. This car is actually designed to travel fast con- 
tinuously under any circumstances; and in the sort of country 
that demands a crack driver nothing can show heels to it. 
Incidentally, the brakes are adequate for its work. 
* * * 


It must not be thought that it is in any sense a rough car, 
which would suggest criticism in boulevard service. The uneven 
exhaust of the Lambda model was unquestionably a blot, a 
fault in road manners which one could overlook in Milan or 
Geneva, with Alps dominating the horizon, but which made a 
driver blush in Bond Street or the Champs Elysées. Doubling 
the number of cylinders has submerged the chunka-chunk burble 
of the old four-cylinder into a continuous purr. Such esthetic 
considerations bulk absurdly large in the minds of purchasers. 
None survive in the current model, and I prophesy that the 
Lancia will now enjoy a wide extension of its sales. 

* * * 


I am inclined to adda small piece of advice to purchasers. 
The Italian factory is a long way off, and the best service depot 
is at best only a substitute for a factory. The main engine 
casting of a monobloc eight-cylinder is a very complex piece of 
foundry work. When such an engine is either brand-new or 
stone cold, it is very foolish to work it really hard. Common 
sense dictates that any new engine should be handled gingerly ; 
every purchaser of a new car, even a Rolls, should read Kipling’s 
“Ship that Found Herself ”’ the night before he expects delivery, 
and act accordingly on the morrow, and for a number of subse- 
quent morrows. A fortiori, the man who orders a very complex 
casting from a distant Continental factory should be sure of his 
self-restraint. The same holds true when the car has at last 
bedded itself down into lissomness. It is a great temptation 
to slide the car out at one’s gate before a bevy of admiring friends, 
stamp on the accelerator with bottom gear engaged, and let the 
crowd watch her devour the road. But a cold engine, like a 
new engine, shculd be handled gently. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE raising of the Bank Rate to 6} per cent. following upon 

I the heels of the Hatry crash was an unpleasant happening. 

The latter, by reason of the peculiar circumstances 
attending it, is more complicated than most failures, and its 
effects, although exaggerated in the sensational press, are likely 
to be felt in the City for some time to come. It is difficult, even 
if one were competent, to deal with the Bank Rate question in 
a few short phrases. In existing circumstances the rise was 
inevitable, for if once the impression were to become prevalent 
abroad that there is a danger of the £ not being maintained, an 
extremely unpleasant stream of gold withdrawals would ensue, 
and London’s position as an international financial centre would 
be gone. We are now paying for past errors of policy, such as 
the premature settlement of the American debt and return to the 
gold standard. We may have to choose in the near future between 
its position as an international money market and industrial 
prosperity. As things are, it looks as though the latter is being 
sacrificed in the interests of the former—but mere railing against 
a rise in the Bank Rate is of little help. Those who urge that an 
inquiry should be made into the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of England, and general matters in regard to 
the provision of credit and the rates charged therefor, seem to 
be justified, and probably Mr. Snowden will give effect to this 
widely-expressed view. 

* * 

The American rate already shows signs of being affected in 
our favour by the rise in the London Bank Rate, and if the 
American stock markets pursue a downward course London 
may receive, instead of losing, gold. With the doubtful exception 
of New York, all the Stock Exchanges of the world are now in a 
depressed state. There appears little prospect of our own markets 
becoming active until the effects of the Hatry collapse are spent, 
and that means that good markets for the remainder of the year 
are unlikely. Naturally, a time like this presents wonderful 


opportunities to bargain hunters who have funds available— 
particularly in the shape of fixed-interest-bearing securities. As 
an example, Denman Picture Houses.7 per cent. First Mortgage 


Debenture stock can be bought at about 87. There is £2,500,000 
of this stock, and ranking behind it are £500,000 of 7 per cent. 
Convertible Debenture stock and £1,400,000 of Ordinary share 
capital. Apart from the security of the theatres owned by the 
company, interest and redemption of the Debenture stock are 
absolutely guaranteed by the Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion. That company itself has a Debenture issue of £800,000 of 
6} per cent. stock, but the guarantee ranks before its share capital 
of £1,250,000 of 7} per cent. Preference and £3,683,498 in Ordinary 
shares. As the latter at their present valuation represent nearly 
six millions, to which has to be added the value of the Preference 
share capital, the Denman Picture Houses Debenture stock should 
be safe enough, and can at present be bought to yield about 
£8 Is. per cent. 
* * * 


The one section of the markets that has shown recovery is that 
of newspaper shares, and this is due entirely to Lord Rothermere, 
who this week has, in an interview, made the definite statement 
that his companies are making better profits even than last year. 
This statement, combined with widespread rumours that the 
position of a large speculator in this group of shares had been 
taken over by powerful interests connected therewith, has given 
some welcome help in this section of the markets, and has probably 
prevented another collapse. The depression in the Royal Mail 
group continues, and in many cases represents a fall of 50 per 
cent. in capital value. As is usual in times like this, the fall is 
probably overdone. It is difficult, for instance, to believe that 
Elder Dempster 6} per cent. Preference, which a few months ago 
were quoted at 16s., should be worth no more than 10s. 6d. 
As the Royal Mail group of companies represents an enormous 
amount of capital in the aggregate, it is not surprising that 
markets should be gloomy in the face of all these unpleasant 
happenings. However, nothing lasts for ever, not even depres- 
sion; the investment markets have survived many a crisis in 
the past, and will survive many another in the future. The semi- 
speculator, prepared to follow a stock if it goes down, might do 
worse at present prices than buy some International Nickel at 
about $58. These are quoted and freely dealt in in London, 
and need not be regarded as an American introduction, for they 
are the result of an amalgamation of the Mond Nickel (formerly 
a popular London share) with the International Nickel Corpora- 
tion. Canadians are confident that this share is bound for much 
higher prices on merits. A. Emit Davies. 





INVESTING WELL 
WITHOUT RISK 


THE SMALL INVESTOR’S DIFFICULTIES 





How many small investors 
are tempted, by hope of a 
high return, into speculation! 
And how many speculate once 
too often! Rather than rest 
content with safe but small 





returns from post offices and 
banks, the small man tries his | 
luck with fancifulinvestments. | 
The losses through this led 
many such investors to club | 
together, pooling their re- 
sources so that a board of 
experts could handle the total 
capital and spread it over a 
large number of varied in- 
vestments. This, following the 
principle of the large Trusts 
for the wealthier investor, 
brought great security. 

Five years ago the First Co- 
operative Investment Trust | 
was formed, and it was fol- | 
lowed later by the Second and | 
Third. All have paid high | 





TO 





—-—— —-POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY ---—-——— 
THE | 
FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST | 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 l 

| 

| 


dividends from the beginning. 
Nowa Fourth has been formed. 
An Ordinary share costs 2/- 
with an entrance fee of ld. 
On these shares a dividend 
of 6% is paid—a higher re- 
turn than can be obtained 
from any ordinary gilt-edged 
investment. The members’ 
confidence in these Trusts has 
a concrete basis in the half- 
yearly audit, which is by one 
of H.M. Commissioner of 
Treasury's Public Auditors. 
A full list of investments is 


published annually. The 
number of members of the 
group of ‘Trusts is over 


40,000, and they have a 
capital of more than 
£3,000,000. Anyone with £1 
| may invest. The enquiry 


form below will bring com- 
plete particulars and an 
informative booklet. 


Chairman; Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
GUNG dcccisavacccaccecsessccssicesess 
MINE scainndtaraciceaicn intone 
NS. 5.10.29. O cccccccccccccccccccccees 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 
ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


SPRING CRUISES, Lae 30, on the NEW MOTOR MAILSHIP 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 
Built 1929. Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. 

CRUISE No. 19.—FEBRUARY 14th, 1930. La Goulette (for Tunis and Carthage), 
Malta, Alexandria, Jaffa (for Palestine), Beyrout, Rhodes, Constantinople, Pireus (for 
= ns), Nauplia (for Mycenz), Syracuse, Palermo. 

RUISE No. 20.—MARCH aist, 1930. Marseilles, Katakolo (for Olympia), Melos, 
ne (for Athens), Constantinople, Khelia Bay (for Gallipoli), Cos, Candia (for Knossos), 
Delos, a go (for Mycenz), Taormina. 

CRUISE No. 21.—APRIL. 11th, 193@. As Cruise No. 20. 

IN THE CHRISTMAS VACATION.—THE NILE AND THE FIRST CATARACT. 
A Special Steamer has been chartered to visit Luxor and Assouan. 

The Year Book for 1929 now ready with this year’s Lectures by DEAN INGE; THE 
PRESIDENT OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; THE HEAD MASTER OF 
SEDBERGH; CANON SELWYN, D.D.; "THE HEAD MASTER OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE SCHOOL; THE HEAD MASTER OF CLIFTON COLLEGE; THE REV. 
H. B. WORKMAN, D.Litt.; PROFESSOR MORISON OF HARVARD, etc.; with list 
of Members; 202 pages, Cloth bound, 1/-, from The Assistant Secretary, 3c Albany 
Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. r. 








REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 





ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS.  High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. : 866 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘ Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines; gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel. : 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 

EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. Position 
and climate specially suitable for winter residence.—Full particulars from Mrs. WYNNE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele. 341. Lift. 


YE, SUSSEX. Monastery Guest House. ’Phone 172. Visitors 


received en pension. Special terms for winter months. Vegetarians catered for. 
—Miss Epce.. 


ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on beautiful en Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,” London, N.W. 11 























ERMAN lady would receive one or two paying guests. Large house, 
charming garden, young society, help given with language. Excellent centre for 
_ excursions ; theatres ; concerts. ts.—Frau RopEwALpT, Hamburg, Uhlandstrasse 34a. 


ARTMOOR. —Overlooking Moors and close to famous. Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





TO LET 





OCTOBER 


“In October dig your field 
And your land its wealth shall yield.” 


Summer holidays are once again over, and we can 
look back on them wistfully but without regret. 
Too much idleness, too long a pursuit of pleasure, 
gives no salt to our bread, no ideals to our minds. 
Braced by the keener tinge in the air we turn in 
October to the winter’s duties before us. 


Amongst our duties one stands pre-eminent—to 
provide for our dependants. The best provision, 
and the only one that gives immediate pro- 
tection, is an assurance policy. The Standard’s 
“Family Provision” Scheme of assurance gives 
maximum cover at minimum cost, together with 
valuable guarantees and options. Special reductions 
in premium are given for policies of over £1,000. 
Write to-day for “ Family Provision” Prospectus “ AD.1.” 


he STANDARD [IF 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHEO DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 
1S5aPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


By C. F. CARR & F. E. STEVENS 
With a Foreword by T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P. 
This book of practical instruction in the preparing and delivering of 
successful platform speeches, etc., will interest speakers, would-be speakers, 
and even listeners. ‘A’ in useful hints” (vide T.P.’s Weekly). 
Price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) from a Bookseller or 
PITMAN’S, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 











EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas-fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 


URNISHED divan bed-sitting room, with breakfast, at St. John’s 


Wood.—Apply Box 559, THz NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C 2. 








O let unfurnished, in lovely position on Hampstead Heath, top 
floor of private house, two good rooms, kitchen, bathroom, geyser, gas cooker, 
electric light. Rent 35s. a week. References essential—Box 560, THe NEw 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


INCHINHAMPTON COMMON, near Stroud. To let furnished, 
at 2 guineas weekly, to suitable tenant, from November rst to end of April next, 


modern residence: 4 bed, 2 sitting, kitchen, bath, garage, central heating, modern 
ce conveniences. —F. Mason, 33 George Road, W. Bridgford, Notts. 








LITERARY 


{1,500 FOR A NEW NOVEL. Particulars on application to the 
~ | sr cy — MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Fetter House, 254-255 Fetter Lane, 
ndon, 4 








OOK collector going abroad shortly is selling piecemeal large 
library. Complete sets rst editions of Shaw, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, George Moore, Nonesuch Press, and most 2oth Century poets. He would be 

glad to ‘hear from Pos ssible e pi urchasers —-Write Box F. 24, Willings, 86 Strand, W.C. 2. 

OLSHEVIK RUSSIA. The Peasant Point of View. Price 1s. 2d. 

post free.—Anglo-American Publications, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to 


use the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are 
charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per in- 
sertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


profits for policy-holders because there are no shareholders to draw dividends. The 
A.M.P. is the largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, - all its surplus 
is divided yearly amon vane — ers. 
her advantages wh hich make A.M.P. policies the most profitable form of life assurance are 
capable pce nal light overhead expenses, luw premiums, and a very fortunate 
mortality experience. 
Please write for etplanatory | terature. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 

Ansets £70,000,000. Annual Inceme Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) 

aaa New Ordina Business | divided for one year (1937) 
for 1927, £15,307, 22,505,454. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Gstablished in Australia 1849 


ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., Manager for 


London Office: 
73-78, King William Street, E.C.4. the United Kingdom. 
































‘T° ENSURE the regular delivery of 
THE NEW STATESMAN it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


post tree ... es --- 30s. Od. 
- “a wes soe ©6Se. Od. 
= ———— nee os “UB. Ga. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEw 


STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 


One Year 
Six Months 
Three Months 
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A Gallery of Cartoons 
by 


LOW 


‘THE small reproductions which appear round this page, being 

reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 














The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 


Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, Is.; for each additional picture, 3d. 
Unframed, the sketches cost Is. each, postage Id. 








LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

2 Mr. RAMSAY 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
MACDONALD 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 10 SIR AUSTEN 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 

4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 17 THE LORD CHIEF 

5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 

6 SIR W.JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr, PHILIPSNOWDEN 18Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND. 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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